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tu Experimental Program for 
Slowly Developing Glind Children 


By Jerry Regler, Superintendent 
Nebraska School for the Blind 


Introduction: 


In the past few years there has been in- 
creasing concern among individuals work- 
ing with blind children in Nebraska about 
a group of children who are in need of 
help which is not available under the exist- 
ing program in the state. These children 
have not been able to progress enough in 
their social skills to enable them to attend 
school, although they are past the age when 
most children are enrolled. A study of 
the preschool list shows an increasing 
number of these slowly developing chil- 
dren. 

It has been most difficult to discover 
the reason for the slow development of 
these children. It could be due to mental 
retardation, brain damage, emotional dis- 
turbance from causes within the home, 
or lack of opportunity through over-pro- 
tection or neglect on the part of the par- 
ents. 

In June, 1959, the Board of Control 
granted permission to conduct a four- 
week experimental program at the School 
for the Blind for the following purposes: 

1. To evaluate the present preschool 
program and to test the methods that had 
been advocated to the parents. 

2. To assist the children in developing 
their social skills through intensive train- 
ing outside of the homes. 

3. To help determine what kind of per- 
manent program needed to be developed 
to meet the needs of the slow developing 
blind child. 


The Staff: 


After screening the possible choices for 
personnel to work with the program, four 
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people were chosen. The choices proved 
to be most favorable. For the entire 
period they worked extremely hard and 
in a most harmonious atmosphere. The 
personnel consisted of the preschool coun- 
selor, a cottage parent, a nurse, and a cook. 


The Children: 


From the possible candidates for the 
program, five were selected. Although 
these children represented different degrees 
of retardation, there was fairly good evi- 
dence that they possessed near normal in- 
telligence. All five children were totally 
blind, were chronologically old enough to 
be admitted to school in September, and 
came from homes where both parents were 
living and the mothers were not employed. 
All of these families had had knowledge 
of the services that were available to them 
for at least three years previous. 


The Program: 


The program was for the most part in- 
dividual work attempting to develop defi- 
nite skills in seven general areas: Locomo- 
tion, eating, dressing, general self-help— 
such as toilet-training, solving problems, 
communication, occupation (constructive 
play activities), and socialization. Definite 
objectives were set up each day which 
were attempted through the routine of 
getting dressed in the morning, eating 
meals, constructive play activities, etc. 
Each routine task was time-consuming and 
sometimes required a long period of in- 
tensive individual work to get dressed, 
eat a meal, or to complete successfully a 
common activity that the child was capable 
of doing. Some time was given to de- 
veloping their social skills by engaging in 
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such activities as taking them on trips to 
the store to get groceries, listening to a 
band concert, and swimming in a public 
pool. 

At the end of the four-week period, the 
parents came to observe without the chil- 
dren knowing of their presence. This 
included observing the children eating one 
meal. 

Conferences were held with the staff 
and the parents and a written report was 
given, including the evaluation of each 
child’s social level and definite suggestions 
for the parents to help their children when 
they returned home. 


Evaluation: 


An attempt was made to evaluate the 
children’s progress by use of an adaptation 
of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. 
Although its reliability has not been defin- 
itely established for blind children, it has 
proven that those who find success in be- 
ginning school rate above five years social 
age on the test. Also many of the items 
in the test were identical to the objectives 
which were set up for the daily program. 


It is difficult to accurately evaluate this 
program on a quantitative basis. After 
four weeks of intensive training, the chil- 
dren rated up to six months gain in social 
maturity. As might be expected, those 
that were most retarded in their social 
skills made the greatest gain. 

It is not intended in this report to re- 
late in detail the methods used in working 
with the children. However, the methods 
used were the same as had been suggested 
to the parents in the past years in the 
counseling program. One of the impor- 
tant results was that of demonstrating that 
the advice that had been given to parents 
has been good. It will obtain the desired 
results in most cases if the parents work 
consistently over a long enough period. 

Some notable results that were achieved 
were as follows: A girl who would eat 
nothing but baby food ate almost every 
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kind of solid food and gained seven pounds: 
in the four-week period. A-.boy who would 
not use his hands for holding a glass or a 
spoon, and who had been fed by his par- 
ents or was allowed to eat with his hands, 
learned to eat an entire meal using the 
proper utensils with only occasional as- 
sistance. Children who would not play 
with toys learned to enjoy swings, slides, 
tricycles, and other large equipment for 
long periods of time. All of the children 
showed improvement in their speech pat- 
terns. 

The staff worked consistently and were 
very enthusiastic about the program. They 
proved to have the proper balance of pa- 
tience, firmness, and love with the chil- 
dren. There were times, however, when 
it was necessary for them to walk away 
from a situation and let someone else take 
over until they could regain their com- 
posure and try again. It is easy to see why 
parents tend to give up and seemingly take 
the easy way out instead of working with 
the child to make him independent. 

The program reached its peak at the end 
of the second week. Progress was slower 
the last two weeks, and it would not have 
been advisable to carry on the project any 
longer without relieving the staff for a 
period of time. 


Conclusions: 


Causes of the Children’s Difficulties 


From what is known about the back- 
ground of the children in the program and 
from the observations that were made, it 
is possible to make some generalizations 
about the causes responsible for this re- 
tarded social development. It should be 
emphasized that these children were the 
best of the candidates. The other children 
for which there is concern represent still 
more serious problems. For example, 
while all the children in this program had . 
incorrect speech patterns, they could all 
talk, whereas most of the others spoke 
only a few words or nothing at all. While 
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the following causes undoubtedly are rele- 
vant in the other cases, it is possible that 
physical conditions yet unknown contrib- 
ute to their difficulty. 


There was a direct relationship between 
the level of social development of the 
child and the age at which first contact 
was made between the parents and an 
agency working with the blind. More im- 
portant was the cooperation and effort put 
forth on the part of the parents in follow- 
ing the suggestions given to them. The 
more advanced children were contacted 
at an earlier age, participated in preschool 
clinics, and had frequent contacts with 
the preschool counselor. The parents of 
the children most retarded made no effort 
to contact the agencies for the blind, al- 
though they had knowledge of their exist- 
ence, did not participate in preschool 
clinics, did not usually answer corréspond- 
ence and had less frequent contact with the 
preschool counselor. 


It was the opinion of the staff that all 
of the children, with the possible excep- 
tion of one who may have brain damage, 
could have been ready for school by the 
age of six if their parents had accepted 
the counseling when they were aware of 
its availability and had put forth enough 
effort to train the child in his social skills. 


Parental care varied from extreme over- 
protection (where a child was cared for 
like a baby during her first five years) to 
neglect (where a boy was allowed to stay 
awake at night while the other members 
of the family were asleep and slept most 
of the day). 


In the case of over-protection, the 
family regulated their lives according to 
the wishes of the child. They slept when 
she slept and stayed up when she was 
awake. She ate whenever she wanted and 
only the food she wanted. This put her in 
the position of making all her own deci- 
sions and dictating to the others in the 
family. During the experimental pro- 
gram, she showed that she wanted to be 
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told what to do. Her situation had re- 
sulted in the fact that she had no confi- 
dence in her parents and felt insecure be- 
cause she could not depend on them to 
make decisions that were their responsi- 
bility. 

A basic problem in working with these 
children was communication. During the 
first few days of the program, if someone 
was called by name or a noise was made, 
like blowing a whistle, the children usually 
made no response at all. It was difficult 
to know if a child was listening or under- 
stood when he was given simple directions 
to follow. 


It was obvious that all of the children 
had spent a large portion of their time 
“listening” to the radio or television. Some 
of the children who could talk only in 
short phrases and were not able to answer 
simple questions repeated one television 
commercial after another from rote 
memory during the first few days. It was 
known that this was the principal way the 


parents kept the children contented and 


occupied. One boy’s favorite place at 
home was the top of the television set. 

There was no radio or television on 
after the first day of the program. The 
staff is convinced that this is the major 
cause of their retarded speech develop- 
ment. The children have not had enough 
experiences to understand what is said on 
radio and television. Consequently the 
words they hear have no meaning. While 
it keeps them contented, they learn nothing 
from it and the noise is confusing to them. 
They cannot hear the normal conversation 
around the house. 


In every case, it was recommended that 
the parents do not turn on the radio or 
television while they are working around 
the house. In its place, parents were 
urged to talk to the children as much as 
possible—tell them what they are doing in 
the kitchen, teach them to identify all the 
objects and furnishings around the house, 
sing and read to them. A machine is a 








poor substitute for a parents when it comes 
to teaching a child to communicate. 
Each child responded well to its father. 
It was recommended to all families that 
the father spend more time working with 
the child and assume more of the responsi- 
bility. There had been far too much in- 
consistence between the father and mother. 
The mother tends to get discouraged and 
does not expect so much from the child 
while the father, who is with the child 
only a relatively short period of time, 
tends to be too severe and blame the 


mother for not working harder with the 
child. 


Recommendations: 


While it was felt that the major re- 
sponsibility for the slow development of 
the children in the program must rest 
with the parents, nevertheless the children 
are not responsible for the situation in 
which they find themselves. Expanded 
services are badly needed to enable these 
children and others like them to become 
educable. The following suggestions were 
made as a direct result of the informa- 
tion gained during this experimental pro- 
gram: 

1. It is a tremendous task for parents 
to train a blind child correctly, and they 
need support and encouragement frequent- 
ly so that they do not give up too soon 
on a task. More frequent contact by coun- 
selors in the home are needed. 


2. There must be developed a diagnostic 
program to attempt to determine the 
causes that may be contributing to the 
slow development of the child. There 
should be available a team of specialists— 
an ophthalmologist, a psychologist, a neur- 
ologist,and others, as the needs arise—who 
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are familiar enough with blindness to de- 
termine what problems are being encoun- 
tered by whoever is trying to train the 
child. 


Funds must be available to pay for this 
special medical care if the parents are 
unable or unwilling to stand the cost. 


3. There must be a program for those 
children whose parents cannot or will not 
work with them enough to help them 
develop normally. This must be either in 
the form of a separate facility or a foster 
home program. 


(a) A Separate Facility. 

From the viewpoint of helping the child, 
the staff could determine no advantage in 
having the children in a group, as was the 
case in this program. Only individual 
work was successful, and the only benefit 
in having the children in a group was for 
purposes of observation. 

A separate facility could be built. There 
is no particular reason for having it at the 
School for the Blind. The availability of 
staff and consultants should be the pri- 
mary consideration. To be successful, a 
permanent facility would have to be staffed 
on at least a one-to-one ratio, much like 
in work with the deaf-blind child. 


(b) Foster Home Program. 


From the point of view of success of 
the children and financial consideration, it 
would be equally feasible to develop a 
program of foster-home placement. The 
children could be boarded with individu- 
als who would work with them intensively 
in their own homes. In either program, 
it would be necessary to train the per- 
sonnel and to obtain finances to support 
it. 
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Seucrely Disturbed Blind Children 


By Bob McQuie, Counselor, Missouri School for the Blind 


We believe that there are many persons 
in the various fields of work with the 
blind who are becoming increasingly aware 
of and interested in the emotionally dis- 
turbed child. This article is directed 
toward a portion of these people—the 
ones who are sufficiently perturbed about 
this area to want to spend a portion of 
this coming summer in the consideration 
and study of this most interesting area of 
endeavor. It is our plan to write a com- 
panion article for the next issue of this 
magazine, directing your attention to the 
thinking of a group of people who have 
already spent many wonderful days in 
such consideration and study. 


The Kresge Centennial Hall on the 
Evanston Campus of Northwestern Uni- 
versity in July, 1959, was the scene of 
what was then a most unique and is still, 
in the memories of those who were there, 
a most thrilling experience. Never be- 
fore had a group of people who work 
with blind children been afforded such an 
outstanding opportunity. This is believed 
to have been the first group ever to as- 
semble for the purpose of hearing and con- 
versing with the leaders of the field, for 
a whole four weeks, on the topic, “The 
Potentialities and Problems of Severely 
Disturbed Blind Children.” 


It is our joy to report to you that, after 
July, 1960, our experience will cease to be 
a unique one, for that is the time that a 
similar group, using exactly the same 
theme, will hold its deliberations on the 
campus of George Peabody College for 
Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee. It is to 
this new group that we now direct our 
attention, as we bring to you some men- 
tion of the activities and personalities 
which thrilled us at Northwestern, a simi- 
lar set of which will surely whet your en- 
thusiasm at Peabody. 
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The 1959 Workshop brought together 
fourteen educators and social workers 
whose work runs the gamut from inte- 
grated day school programs through the 
residential school setting to work in hos- 
pitals and with state welfare agencies. 
They came from such widely scattered 
places as the states of New York, Georgia, 
and Washington. The majority of them 
received regular college or university credit 
for their participation in this workshop. 

The workshop was jointly sponsored by 
the American Foundation for the Blind 
and the Northwestern University Medical 
School. Program coordinators were: Miss 
Pauline M. Moor, Program Specialist, 
American Foundation for the Blind; and 
Dr. Jerome Cohen, Associate Professor, 
Department of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
Northwestern Medical School. These two 
persons truly planned and executed an ex- 
cellent workshop program, and we were 
led to think that they, too, thoroughly en- 
joyed those four weeks in the consideration 
and study of severely disturbed blind chil- 
dren. 

The emphasis at Northwestern was on 
a broad, yet surprisingly detailed and 
thorough, overview of what the fields of 
medicine (neurology and psychiatry), psy- 
chology, education, and welfare have done, 
know, are attempting, and will be con- 
sidering in this area of work with the 
emotionally disturbed child. The imple- 
mentation of this approach to the prob- 
lem was effected through a fairly wide 
variety of program activities which we 
shall now name and briefly detail. 

Available to the workshop group was 
what is probably the best and most com- 
prehensive library of written materials 
ever assembled on this subject. The spon- 
soring agencies provided books, pamphlets, 
and reprints which were accessible to all 








the workshoppers throughout the four 
weeks. The reading room was most con- 
veniently located in Kresge, and the ma- 
terials were extensively read and discussed. 
We could only wish that our libraries at 
home might contain many more of these 
writings. 

Visiting lecturers and discussion leaders 
stayed with us anywhere from a few hours 
to a few days. They included a number 
of nationally-known leaders in work with 
blind children and with children who are 
disturbed: Dr. Virginia Axline, Children’s 
Division of the Institute for Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation in New York; 
Dr. Jane Hallenbeck, presently a Home- 
maker in Concord, Massachusetts; Dr. 
Frederick N. Jervis, Counseling Center at 
the University of New Hampshire; Miss 
Jeanne Kenmore, Department of Educa- 
tional Psychology in the College of Educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota; Dr. 
Helmer R. Myklebust, Director of the In- 
stitute for Language Disorders in the 
School of Speech at Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Mr. Donald W. Overbeay, Super- 
intendent of the Iowa Braille and Sight- 
Saving School; Miss Georgie Lee Abel and 
Miss Kathern F. Gruber, American Foun- 
dation for the Blind. 

From Illinois and the Chicago area, 
there were: Dr. Jerome Schulman and Dr. 
Nathaniel J. Raskin, Child Guidance 
Clinic at Children’s Memorial Hospital in 
Chicago; Dr. Ward Halstead, University 
of Chicago Medical Clinics; Dr. Louis D. 
Boshes, Department of Neurology at the 
Northwestern University Medical School; 
Mrs. Ruth Green, Mrs. Dorothy Bryan, 
and Miss Lucy Hepfinger, Division for 
Exceptional Children, Illinois Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; Mrs. 
Ruth Mackelman, Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund in Chicago; Mr. Stan 
Suterko, Hines Veterans Hospital in May- 
wood, Illinois; and.Mr. C. Lewis Martin, 
Director of the Area Department of 
Special Education in Brookfield, Illinois. 

Resource people who spent more than 
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just a few days with the workshop group 
were: Miss Miriam Norris, Director, 
Greater Chicago Project on Blind Chil- 
dren; Dr. Wan-Ho Chao Lee, Clinical 
Pathologist in the Department of Neur- 
ology and Psychiatry, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School; Mrs. Lillian Nyvall, 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. 

We were pleased to have visitors with 
us from time to time, but there were two 
regular visitors who added much to our 
workshop discussion and should be men- 
tioned here. One was Miss Sophie De- 
Vryer, teacher of blind children in Leist, 
Netherlands. Miss DeVryer was with us 
for the entire four weeks and gave us 
much to think about as she talked of her 
work with blind children in Holland. The 
other was Miss Anne Bancroft, who came 
to us in the hope that our discussions 
might give her more insight into the 
Broadway role for which she was prepar- 
ing. We are pleased to note that “The 
Miracle Worker” has been the talk of the 
town since its opening in New York on 
October 19 of last year and that the re- 
vues indicate that Miss Bancroft is doing 
an outstanding job in her portrayal of 
Anne Sullivan Macy, in this story of a 
portion of the life of Helen Keller. 

Field trips and observations were a 
most helpful part of the workshop pro- 
gram. These included two trips to Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital. On the first 
trip there, the group sat in on a counsel- 
ing session that Dr. Schulman held with 
a 14-year-old emotionally disturbed sighted 
boy. On the second occasion, the group 
observed as Dr. Axline applied many of 
her play therapy techniques during a ses- 
sion with a severely disturbed blind boy, 
8 years of age. 

There was an interesting observation 
and explanatory session with Dr. Mykle- 
bust and his staff at the Institute for 
Language Disorders. At the Northwestern 


Medical School, Dr. Boshes was most _ 


gracious in permitting the group to sit in 
on sessions with neurological patients and 
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in giving us a full tour of the clinic, com- 
plete with detailed explanations of the lat- 
est in equipment and methods used for 
neurological study. We were especially 
interested as we watched an electro-en- 
cephalogram (eeg) being made. 


Two others of our outstanding field trips 
were visits at the Illinois Children’s Hos- 
pital School and the Evanston Home for 
Disturbed Children. The former works 
with crippled children, a number of whom 
are severe multiple-handicapped cases. 
The Evanston Home is a relatively new 
project which works with a small number 
of very severely disturbed sighted children 
and young people. 

River Park Day Camp included in its 
program for last summer some 30 blind 
children. Our group was most interested 
in watching these children at play—on 
playgrounds and in the swimming pool. 
Our special concern was directed toward 
the excellent job being done by recreation 
leaders who have had little orientation in 
work with the blind. 


Much of the early part of the workshop 
period was spent in the consideration and 
study of one severely disturbed blind child 
from the Chicago area. The many people 
who have worked with this boy came to 
our workshop sessions to tell us about 
this boy, his problems and his progress. 
Such a broad variety of disciplines this 
boy has had working on his behalf—it is 
no wonder that all indications were point- 
ing toward the winning of the battle to 
help this boy become a satisfactorily ad- 
justed young man. There was still much 
work to do, but these folks were certainly 
headed in the right direction. 


Four outstanding films were viewed by 
the workshop group. Number One, of 
course, was “The Miracle Worker,” a fine 
movie but doubtless a much more thrilling 
stage production. Two French films en- 
titled “Jean” and “Maternal Deprivation” 
were very thought-provoking. We were 
among the first to see the new AFB film, 
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“Toward Tomorrow,” which was released 
later in the summer. 

Much more could be said about these 
four weeks.at Northwestern, but we shall 
close this phase of our workshop report 
with just two comments: The greatest 
gain received by the individual member 
of the workshop was surely in changes in 
his attitude, his feeling toward the severely 
disturbed blind child and toward making 
the sincere effort to help this child. The 
second was like unto it, and only a little 
lower in stature—the building of a genu- 
ine respect for every other member of our 
group, for his ideas and for his work, and 
the building of a strong tie of friendship 
among all the group members. 

With these comments in mind, one can 
easily imagine the joy felt by each and 
every one of the Northwestern work- 
shoppers when he received a letter and 
then a personal visit from Miss Moor, as 
she told of the interest of the American 
Foundation for the Blind for having this 
workshop group meet once again. Michi- 
gan State University and the Michigan 
School for the Blind would join AFB in 
sponsoring a conference at the Kellogg 
Center for Continuing Education on the 
Michigan State University campus in East 
Lansing, March 17-19, 1960. Miss Moor 
would be the coordinator of this confer- 
ence, and it would be open only to those 
enrolled in the workshop at Northwestern 
in July, 1959. 

Twelve of the original group of four- 
teen (Mr. SanFratello and Mr. Sneed were 
unable to attend) joined Miss Moor at 
Kellogg on the evening of Thursday, 
March 17. The conference opened with 
an informative and stimulating talk by Dr. 
Paul Bakan, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Psychology at Michigan State. 
His topic was “Research in Sensory De- 
privation,’ and his comments were most 
timely ones. Such was the kick-off for 
forty-eight hours of a very rich experience 
in work with blind children, an experience 
which will likely never be duplicated. 








The daylight hours on Friday, March 
18, were spent in observing some special 
classes and in talking with the teachers and 
administrators at the Michigan School for 
the Blind in Lansing. The classes included 
two for deaf-blind youngsters, one for the 
mentally-retarded, one for non-verbal be- 
ginners, and one for severely disturbed 
children. We had the opportunity to see, 
at first hand, what can be done and what 
is being done for blind children with 
severe problems of this kind. We had 
discovered at Northwestern what can be 
done in integrated programs; now we 
were seeing what can be done in the seg- 
regated program of the residential school. 
Needless to say, we all returned to Kellogg 
that Friday afternoon with a much fuller 
realization that both types of programs are 
vital and that both have many good things 
to offer the severely disturbed blind child. 

Saturday morning, March 19, brought 
along that part of the conference for which 
we had all been anxiously waiting. We 
began to share with each other, in semi- 
formal presentations and still more de- 
tailed exchange of thoughts and experi- 
ences, some ideas and methods covering 
at least four major areas. These areas 
were: Our gains from the Northwestern 
workshop; our experiences with the severe- 
ly disturbed child since Northwestern; our 
problems; and our ideals—the ingredients 
necessary for a good program of work on 
behalf of this disturbed child. 

We shall proceed from this high point 
to a few thoughts and questions which we 
hope will arouse your interest in our com- 
panion article. We wonder how many of 
the children in your residential school or 
in your integrated classroom have been 
dubbed as mentally retarded or deficient, 
not able to benefit from your educational 
program. We would suggest to you that 
some of these children, while definitely 
immature and educationally retarded, are 
not deficient at all, but suffer from emo- 
tional disturbances that are prohibiting 
social growth and the use of average and 
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even superior mental capacities. 

What about those children whom you 
are not taking into your day school or your 
residential school classrooms? Are they 
really non-educable? Many of them are 
youngsters with very severe emotional 
problems caused by unthinkable neglect 
or unspeakable deprivations. You cannot 
take them into your present program, but 
they need your help in the worst kind of 
way. They need it just as soon as you 
can possibly give it. What can you do 
to provide the program so vitally needed 
for these children? 

What training does a teacher of the 
severely disturbed child need? Where 
does one find such a teacher? Where can 
we get the money needed to hire such a 
teacher? How much room does she need? 
What equipment must she have? Will 
the disturbed children live in separate 
dormitories? Should they be at home 
every night? Will they stay in a segre- 
gated classroom all day? Where do they 
eat? Can they play with other children? 

The list of questions could run on al- 
most endlessly. The answers are much 
harder to come by. Perhaps there are no 
answers to some questions. Many of the 
answers depend upon the situations. At 
any rate, our workshop group has gone 
into many of these things and may have 
come up with some things that will prove 
helpful. We hope to be able to share 
some of these possible aids with you a 
few months from now. 

A picture of the Northwestern work- 
shop group, including some of the visitors 
and resource people, complete with names 
and locations, may be found in the article, 
“Conference on Services to Disturbed 
Blind Children,” page 107, of the March, 
1960, The New Outlook for the Blind. 

A very interesting write-up on the July, 
1959, workshop may be found on pages 


6 and 7 of the December, 1959, Royer- . 


Greaves Monthly, Paoli, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Charles S. Napier, author of this article, 
was a member of the workshop. 
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Roughness Discrimination Among 
Slind Children in the Primary Grades 


By Carson Y. Nolan, Ph.D. 


Director of Educational Research, 


American Printing House for the Blind 


Introduction 


In learning visual reading, a child must 
be able to make rather exact visual dis- 
criminations( P- 6), Inability to visually 
differentiate between forms of letters and 
words can impede progress in reading. 


_ Through analogy, it may be hypothesized 


that ability to make fine tactual discrimi- 
nations may be a prerequisite to learning 
to read Braille. If such tactual abilities 
can be identified and measured, measures 
of them may be useful means for deter- 
mining whether or not a blind child is 
ready to learn to read, as well as identify- 
ing areas for remedial training. 


A number of types of tactual discrimi- 
nations may be involved in learning 
Braille. These may include pattern or 
form discrimination, distance discrimina- 
tion, size discrimination, roughness dis- 
crimination or many others. Since readi- 
ness for reading appears to be in part a 
result of the growth process, it is expected 
that ability in tactual discrimination will 
be positively related to age, at least over 
the early range of ages. 


The Present Study 


This study was an exploratory study 
which had two purposes: (1) to study 
differences in ability to discriminate de- 
grees of roughness among blind children 
in grades kindergarten through four, and 
(2) to familiarize the experimenter with 
problems inherent in studying tactual dis- 
crimination of young blind children. The 
instrument used was a roughness discrimi- 
nation test developed by Roach'. A major 
concern was to determine if children dif- 
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fered, according to age level, in their ability 
to discriminate roughness of surfaces. 


Procedure 

Each of the twenty-seven test items con- 
sisted of two pieces of sandpaper 3” square 
mounted on a 5” x 8” card. Fourteen - 
different grades of sandpaper were used in 
making the items. The grade of sand- 
paper refers to the size of the abrasive 
particles on its surface. Since earlier re- 
search! had indicated most persons could 
discriminate differences of four grades, no 
combination was more than three grades 
apart. The position, left or right, on which 
the rougher stimulus was placed was varied 
randomly. The order of presentation of 
the combinations was initially arranged on 
a random basis. The combination of 
grades of sandpaper for items and order 
of presentation ate presented below: 


Item Item 
Number Grades Number Grades 
i SRORIEN 280-240 | > Beason 600-360 
2: xe 150-180 Wi 500-400 
grein eek 120-100 PF oy 320-220 
6S 180-280 ft ene 220-150 
> GF aieeren eae 100-150 19 se 220-280 
6 oc 400-360 y EN 150-240 
F: basse 240-180 BE cccelacinde 360-280 
Ses 280-320 Fe weisisipaigtiit 100- 80 
Seaton se 400-600 BP vitcnnibig 400-320 
Re 320-360 OW eisai 120-150 


The test was administered to children 
individually. Two sample items were 
completed before the test proper was be- 








gun. The child was encouraged to use 
only one hand; however, if he persisted 
in using two hands, this was allowed. 
Testing time was approximately 10 
minutes. The instructions given the child 
for the test were as follows: 


“I am going to show you some 
boards upon which are two squares of 
different roughness. I want you to 
feel each square and then point to 
the square that is rougher. Which 
hand do you want to use? Here is 
what to do.” (Present Sample A with 
the letter A at your lower left-hand 
corner. Grasp the preferred hand 
lightly by the wrist and draw the 
child’s fingers diagonally across the 
right-hand square and then the left- 
hand square. Repeat.) “Now, which 
square was rougher?” (Record re- 
sponse for Sample A by circling the 
letter that stands for the relation of 
the square to you. Present Sample B 
and request the child to examine it as 
before. Record response as before and 
if child seems to understand the task, 
continue with the actual test items. ) 


The group used in this study consisted 
of 94 children from residential schools for 
the blind in Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Missouri. All were reading Braille or 
were potential Braille readers. There were 


54 boys and 40 girls ranging in age from 
5 years, 4 months to 13 years, 6. months. 


Results 

Means for the total test and for children 
according to age groups are presented in 
Table 1. Also given are the standard de- 
viation and the split-half reliability for the 
test. The corrected split-half reliability 
for the test was only .48, which is much 
too low for practical use. Low reliability 
is the result of several factors: few items, 
low item difficulty, low item-total test 
correlations, and others. 

Examination of the means for age-groups 
reveals that ability to discriminate degrees 
of roughness is not related to age. Means 
for the various groups are about the same 
and appear to be randomly scattered about 
the general mean. Therefore, for the re- 
stricted range of ages in the sample, it 
appears that children at all ages are able 
to discriminate roughness equally well. 
Further evidence for this is found in the 
product-moment correlation between 
chronological age and test score which 
is .04. 

A different picture appears when chil- 
dren are grouped in grades as in Table 2. 
Here is. revealed a steady positive increase 
in test score with grade assignment. 


TABLE 1 


Mean Number of Correct Discriminations for Age Groups, Total Mean, 
Standard Deviation and Split-half Reliability for the Test. 


AGE GROUPS 
Months 66-71 72-77 78-83 84-89 90-95 
Means 15.20 17.58 15.89 "1738 19.67 
N 6 19 9 8 12 
Months 96-101 102-107 108-113 114-119 120-144 
Means 19.09 18.88 16.50 20.17 17.71 
N 11 8 8 epee 7 
Split-half 
Total Mean Standard Deviation Reliability 
18.03 4.07 48 
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TABLE 2 
Grade Means and Results of Analysis of Variance 


Sums Mean 


Means N Source of Variation df Squares Square F 
Kindergarten ........ 15.85 28 Between Grades 3 208 69.33 6.48* 
First Grade .......... 18.00 30 Within Grades 90 963 10.70 
Second Grade ........ 18.85 26 
Third & Above ....20.50 10 —_— ici sions 


* Significant beyond the .1% level of confidence 


Analysis of the variance of these means for 
grades shows them to be significantly dif- 
ferent at the .1% level of confidence. 
Additional evidence that this task dis- 
criminates grade groups is presented in 
Table 3. As previously described, the 
items consisted of sandpapers made up of 
particles of different size. These are graded 
according to grit size number as indicated 
in the Procedure. No test item was com- 
posed of papers which were more than 
three grit sizes apart. Table 3 gives the 
percent of pupils in each group who made 
incorrect judgments for items which were 


grouped according to degrees of difference 
in grit size. Inspection reveals that for any 
grit size difference, ability to make correct 
judgments increased with grade assign- 
ment. For any grade, ability to distinguish 
roughness differences increased with degree 
of difference of the grit sizes of the sand- 
paper. 

Evidence is also available that ability to 
differentiate degrees of roughness is a 
function of maturity. Table 4 gives the 
means and standard deviations for a group 
of 31 children which was retested after an 
interval of one year. Mean gain for the 


TABLE 3 


Percent of Items Missed by Each Group for Each of Three 
Degrees of Difference in Sandpaper Grit Size. 


DEGREE OF DIFFERENCE IN GRIT SIZE 


Grade N 1 2 3 Mean 
K 28 46% 37% 36% 40% 
1 30 38% 31% 20% 30% 
2 26 34% 31% 16% 27% 
3+ 10 35% 15% 10% 20% 
Mean 38% 29% 21% 
TABLE 4 

Mean Scores for Test-Retest of 31 Children Utilizing an Interval of One Year. 

First Test Second Test Mean Diff. S. D. Mean Diff. t 
Mean S. D. Mean S.D. 1.87 52 3.60* 
18.6 2.92 20.5 2.19 
* Significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
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group was almost two points. The dif- 
ference between the control and retest 
means was statistically significant at be- 
yond the 1% level of confidence. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The expectation that ability in tactual 
discrimination would be positively related 
to age was not met. No systematic dif- 
ferences existed among several age groups 
of blind children in ability to discriminate 
differences in the roughnesses of two sur- 
faces. Paradoxically however, it was found 
that the mean score for a group of chil- 
dren increased significantly when they were 
retested after an interval of one year. 
When children were grouped by grades, 
significant differences in mean scores for 
the test were found between grade levels. 
These means increased positively with 
grade level. Children in higher grades 
could make finer discriminations than those 
in lower grades. 

These results raise the question of the 
validity of chronological age as a criterion 
of tactual maturity or ability for blind 
children in the age groups represented. 
This low validity is quite possibly the re- 
sult of extreme heterogeneity of preschool 
experience among blind children. Extreme 
differences among preschool blind children 
greatly increase the problems of the educa- 
tor who, through trial’ and error, must 
finally organize them into more homoge- 
nous groups. If objective means for this 
organization were available, much of this 
trial and error process might be avoided. 

It is believed that level of ability in 
tactual discrimination is a quality that par- 
tially determines the degree to which a 


blind child can profit from educational ex- 
perience. This should particularly apply 
to learning to read Braille. The present 
study established that this ability posi- 
tively increased for groups of children in 
successive grades. It was also demonstrated 
that this ability increased with the passage 
of time for children in the primary grades 
as a group. Therefore, it is believed worth- 
while to continue to develop and study the 
present test as a possible means of both 
screening children for admittance to school 
and placing them at an appropriate level 
for initial instruction. 

It is currently planned to lengthen the 
test in order to increase its discriminating 
power and its reliability. If the reliability 
of the test can be increased to a suitable 
level, it is planned to validate it against 
suitable criteria of educational achieve- 
ment. 


Summary 


Ninety-four children, ages 5-13 years, 
grades kindergarten through four, were 
given a 27-item test of discrimination of 
surface roughnesses. Although ability to 
discriminate roughness did not appear to 
be related to chronological age, it did ap- 
pear positively related to grade placement. 
Ability of children to discriminate surface 
roughness increased when retested after a 
one-year interval. Such evidence is taken 
to support further research in tactual per- 
ception and its relation to educational suc- 
cess in the primary and elementary grades. 
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Hou Can We Tmprove 


*Reported by Dr. Walter E. Evans, Principal 
Missouri School for the Blind 


The professional staff of the Missouri 
School for the Blind decided in the spring 
of 1959 to make plans for a workshop, 
prior to the beginning of school in Sep- 
tember, 1959. It was agreed that since 
this was our first efforts at such a work- 
shop we would limit it to two days. 


A committee was appointed to set up 
a program and develop necessary plans and 
procedure for the two-day workshop. It 
was decided to divide the teaching staff 
into two divisions for some sessions, name- 
ly, the elementary and secondary groups. 
Although many of their problems are the 
same, there are some problems more com- 
mon to one than the other. 


The theme for the workshop “How Can 
We Improve Classroom Insrtuction?” was 
chosen, since the staff felt the need to dis- 
cuss our problems and decide how we 
could do a good job better. 


The workshop was opened with a gen- 
eral meeting which was attended by all 
personnel of the school. During the 
workshop, a picnic was held, and also a 
breakfast at which time outside speakers 
were participants. Following the general 
meeting, elementary and secondary teach- 
ers went to separate meetings Each group 
had a chairman and a reporter who had 
the task of guiding and conducting the 
workshop. Every member had an op- 
portunity to express his ideas and assist in 
promoting group accomplishment. Im- 
portant problems and conclusions result- 
ing from the work of the group were re- 
ported. 


*Combined efforts of Workshop Committee and M.S.B. 
staff. 
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Each group chose outstanding problems 
to discuss and made recommendations as 
how we could best improve and‘ remedy 
them. It was interesting to note that both 
groups discussed some of the same prob- 
lems. 

The last afternoon of the workshop was 
spent in summary reports which were 
made by the reporter of each group. After 
the reports were given, it was suggested 
that we have an evaluation by each par- 
ticipant of the workshop. 


The following topics were discussed and 
recommendations made in the Junior- 
Senior High School division of the work- 
shop: 

1. How can we better provide learning 
opportunities within the experience of 
each child under our care? 

2. How can we raise the prestige of a 
diploma from MSB so that it is a help 
rather than a hindrance to graduates in 
securing employment? How can we also 
improve the attitude of upper classmen in 
regard to a diploma? 

»3. How can we bring about closer work- 
ing relationships between faculty mem- 
bers and houseparents? Should faculty 
members decide whether or not a child’s 
privileges should be restricted because of 
grades or misconduct in class? 

4. How can we build good habits 
among our pupils? 

5. What are the aims of pupils and how 
can we better help them attain these goals? 


The following topics were: discussed and 
recommendations made in the Elemen- 
tary workshop: 


1. How can we provide more learning 








opportunities? 

2. How can we be more resourceful? 

3. How can we as teachers broaden the 
scope of a child? 

4. How can textbooks be used as effec- 
tive tools and not just storehouses of ma- 
terial to be mastered and memorized? 

5. How can we better help each of our 
children to develop a consistent outlook 
on life and realize the values of the Ameri- 
can way of life? 

6. How can we approach the possible 
problems of parent-teacher conferences 
more effectively? 

The response of the teachers, as per an 
evaluation sheet which each was asked to 
turn in following the workshop, was en- 
thusiastic. All of them felt that the work- 
shop had been of general value to them as 
classroom teachers. Their responses with 
regard to such items as adequacy of plan- 
ning, value of topics selected, opportunity 
for free discussion, promotion of good 
fellowship, quality of leadership, and ade- 
quacy and summarizing were very encour- 
aging. Many of them felt that insufficient 
time was allotted, however, and 65 per 
cent of them felt that insufficient over-all 
time had been devoted to the workshop. 

Teachers made some interesting sug- 
gestions for future workshops. Many of 
them felt that other workshops should be 
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longer, and some felt that workshops 
might be very profitable if held in con- 
junction with others in the field of special 
education. or jointly with the faculty of 
another school for the blind. Some felt 
that there should be longer sessions in 
which the entire faculty discussed prob- 
lems, while others suggested more time for 
departmental sessions. Some felt that 
that there should be a joint session of 
teachers and houseparents. There was a 
suggestion that some teachers be assigned 
topics for reesarch, and use these materials 
in group sessions. It was also stated that 
we might discuss areas of teaching tech- 
niques, and that particular time be devoted 
to slow learners on the one hand and to 
gifted pupils on the other, as well as time 
devoted to the emotionally disturbed. 

On the whole, the workshop idea was 
well accepted in Missouri, and the plan 
followed in the fall of 1959 will be used 
in a three-day workshop in the fall of 
1960. 

Schools desiring more information on 
our 1959 workshop and its results, can 
obtain this by writing Missouri School for 
the Blind. We did have recommendations 
for each of the problems discussed, and 
throughout the 1959 school year plans 
were made to follow through on recom- 
mendations made. 


M.S.B. WORKSHOP — 1959 
EVALUATION SHEET 


This evaluation is to assist in planning future workshops and teachers’ meetings. 
Please be frank in your evaluation. It is not necessary to sign your name. 


Rate the following statements from high to low A. B. C, D. (“A” being high and 





He SHE BUH 





“D” low) 
A BC D 
©” 9 1 @ 
1. General value of workshop to you as a classroom teacher......-.- 50 45 5 0 
9 11 O O 
2. Adequacy of planning 45 55 0 0 
12 7 0 0 
3. Value of topics selected 60 35 0 0% 
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145 1 04¢ 
4. Opportunity for free discussion 70 25 5 O% 
1460 04 
5. Promotion of good fellowship among participants .................... 70 30 0 O&% 
4 5 0 OF 
6. Quality of leadership in your groups 70 25 0 0% 
200 0 0 O+¢ 
7. Guest speakers 1st 100 0 0 O0&% 
8 8 44 
2nd 40 40 20 % 
1227 0 O¢ 
8. Adequacy of recording and summarizing 60 35 0 0% 
Check the Following Items in Appropriate Column 
Time Devoted 
s8 42 38 
“s < e PS Comments 
1 18 oO # 
General Sessions 5 90 0 % 
13 5 O ¢ 
Departmental Sessions 65 2 0 % 
4 14 0 # 
Guest Speakers 20 70 OO &% 
ie or 
Summary Session 60 35 5 %& 
i ae 
Films 15 70 5 % 
3 7 0 # 
Over-all Time Devoted to Workshop 65 35 0 % 
; Yes No 
20 O ¢ 
Would you like to repeat a similar type of meeting another year? ............ 100 0% 
19 O¢ 
Would you like to discuss further the important topics of the workshop? ..95 0 % 
18 2 # 
In Faculty meetings? 909 10 % 
Should we divide our groups into smaller interest sessions in future 
7 12 
workshops? 35 60 ¥ 
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Creative 4ort Experience 
for Slind Children 


By MISS R. JOAN DECKER, Teacher 
Perkins School for the Blind 


“With the blind child as well as with the seeing, 
creative aesthetic expression is the most important phase 
of human existence, as well as the phase most neglected. 
No form of creative expression can be born from routinized 
mechanical skills, no matter how apt is the builder or how 
proficient is his work.” 1 

“It is possible to identify the conditions under which 
optimum development of the blind child takes place. Un. 
der these conditions the blind child can develop into an 

d ible, freely functioning child whose 
use of his potential compares favorably with that of most 
sighted children of his age.’ 

“There are no special prob] or ‘handi ” which 
can be attributed directly to the blindness. The tendency 
to assume that developmental problems which the child 
may show are caused directly by his blindness obscures an 
eateqnenting of the nature and treatment of these prob- 
lems.” * 








The above quotations represent some 
of the conclusions made from a five-year 
longitudinal study of young blind children. 
The study found that the most general 
cause of retardation in blind children is 
an ineffective environmental situation. The 
first few months and preschool years are 
most important for establishing. awareness 
of self, others, and things; they are also 
important for establishing organized mus- 
cular and motor activity. In the seeing 
child, visual imitation provides the great- 
est opportunity for learning experiences. 
According to the studies cited, the blind 
child must be stimulated from the atten- 
tions of others directly, these persons act- 
ing as his eyes in a sense, until he comes 
to sufficient self-awareness to carry forth 
the task independently. 

Learning skills, in addition to assimilat- 
ing resources and experiences, are more 
tedious and difficult for the blind than for 
the seeing child. As the blind child ma- 
tures, bumped heads, unrewarded search- 
ings for desired or lost objects, and pro- 
hibitions teach him that he lives in a re- 
stricted and meagerly supplied world. 
Thus, typically, as he grows in years, he 
grows proportionately smaller and more 
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constrained in his physical freedom and 
desire to explore and experiment. In 
order to inspire a feeling for and an 
awareness of expressive freedom in the 
child, he must have experiences in which 
he quickly and easily succeeds. He must 
make a tangible effect on something. He 
must make something that the teacher or 
parent can appreciate and understand as a 
reflection of him, as a unique communica- 
tion from him. The elder then can pro- 
vide the support, direction, and materials 
for the successive steps in the creative 
process. As expressive skill grows, the 
mind and body will grow in sensitivity 
and vitality; the ensuing ideas, concepts, 
and products will become more compre- 
hensive and artful through colorful think- 
ing. 

The healthy growth of the personality 
from self-awareness to self-acceptance, to 
the relating of the self to others, foreruns 
the reality of products. Self-awareness is 
initiated by the separation of self from 
the mother, facilitated by self-produced 
effects. The self-concept in relation to 
others comes when communication is fa- 
cilitated by response of others to these 
effects. Self-acceptance comes — largely 
through the production of effects which 
are esteemed and desired by the self and 
others together. Those expressions most 
acceptable are those unique in tempera- 
ment to the individual which best link 
him happily and usefully to society. 

Creative art experiences provide the 
most suitable opportunities for healthy 


expression—for acceptable effects— 


through tangible, therefore most telling, 
means. Wide experience through broad 
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experimentation and identification with 
tools and materials allows the growth of 
resources and the externalization of 
“selfness’—mental and emotional incli- 
nations—into concretely perceivable forms. 
From another point of view, creative 
manual art supplements verbal expression 
as a means of communication. 

Literature concerning education for the 
blind has been quite limited in the treat- 
ment of creative art experiences for blind 
children. Clay modeling and ceramics are 
subjects frequently found in the curricu- 
lum; otherwise, there seems to be little 
Opportunity given to a greater creative 
freedom for the child wherein he may 
make things independently in many ways 
with a variety of materials. Clay and 
other plastic media are the most successful 
material for independent work. They 
have never been made available enough 
in the home or schools to allow absorp- 
tion of energies and to motivate the de- 
sire to fashion, whenever these needs exist. 
Apparently, negative sentiment exists con- 
cerning the creative aspects of the blind 
child and feasible art activities (those 


which can begin to assimilate the crayon 


or paint and their wonderful possibilities) , 
with the result that the child’s handwork 
time has been consistently devoted to 
learning repetitious movements which 
evolve a craft skill. Once the skill is 
learned, more by motor than by intellectual 
or affectual conditioning, the hands can 
work quite independently of the mind, 
thus nullifying the reality of the creative 
and constructive imagination. 

It appears that clay (or something com- 
parable to the crayon, paint, or pencil) is 
not as accessible to the blind child as 
crayons are to the sighted child. Ideally, 
the blind child is systematically sense- 
trained from birth. As inadequate as the 
attention paid to the necessary training 
often is, the blind child will still develop 
his remaining senses to a keener utiliza- 
tion than the sighted child will. The 
latter will gradually allow vision to be- 
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come master of his sensory processes, 
which in turn will become less efficient 
in comparison. Small muscle coordination 
in the hands and fingers is imperative for 
Braille. Does not the blind child have a 
far greater ability (in respect to natural 
and trained tendencies) than has the 
sighted child for tactual discrimination 
and sensitivity? Therefore the blind 
child needs workable materials and tools 
to delight his tactual perceptiveness in the 
same way that the sighted child needs a 
crayon to delight his visual perceptive- 
ness. 

In a classroom situation, what ap- 
proaches, techniques, and materials should 
be presented to the blind child? We use 
the same criteria in determining the same 
thing for the sighted; that is to say, age- 
interest level, mental age, physical ability, 
and behavioral characteristics will deter- 
mine the teaching approach. Materials 
and media must be more carefully chosen 
than for purposes of the sighted, as tactile 
qualities will be their most important 
feature. In the case of the partially- 
sighted, color and perhaps some two- 
dimensional work will be necessary con- 
siderations. Modeling, sculpture, construc- 
tion, pottery, and crafts will be the prin- 
cipal subject matter of an art class, with 
careful heed paid to the necessity of inde- 
pendent creative activity on the part of 
the child. 

Creativity is, or should be, utilized in 
all spheres of the curriculum, but manual 
expression makes the greater percentage of 
verbalism more directly relative and con- 
cretely meaningful to the blind individual, 
therefore must be given preference over 
every other means. The child handles be- 
fore he talks. Viktor Lowenfeld says that 
art experience is for self-identification and 
integration of emotional, intellectual, per- 
ceptual and aesthetic experiences.”* The 
philosophy of art education is fully ac- 
cepted in respect to education of the 
typical child. Therefore it seems even 
more imperative that art education or 








Creative art experience be respected and 
utilized in the education of blind children. 





1. Thomas D. Cutsworth, Taz Buinp 1n ScHoon anp So- 
ciety, American Foundation for the Blind, New York, 


1951, p. 193. 

2. Miriam Norris, Patricia J. Spaulding, and Hern H. 
Brodie, BLINpNess 1N Cuitpren, The University of Chi- 
cago 7a Chicago, 1957, p. 65. 

3. Ibid, 

4. Viktor  ealiad: Creative ann Mentasz. GrowtH, The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1957, p. 37. 
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The New Sratle WMuste Code 


By Bernard M. Krebs, Chairman 
AAIB-AAWB Braille Authority; Librarian, New York Guild for Jewish Blind 


International accord on Braille music 
notation has been reached by the responsi- 
ble Braille committees of the United 
Kingdom and of the United States. The 
final major point at question is resolved 
by the decision “that music be printed in 
bar over bar, the chords reading downward 
in the right hand.” The beneficial result 
of this important agreement is that Braille 
music, published in England and in the 
United States, will be basically identical 
in style, thus permitting a free interchange 
of Braille music publications between 
English-speaking peoples. 

The AAIB-AAWB Braille Authority 
has advised the American Printing House 
for the Blind that final agreement has been 
reached and that the publication of the 
Braille and ink-print editions of the ap- 
proved music code and __ instruction 
manuals should be placed in production 
immediately. It is anticipated that by 
eatly Fall of 1960 all of the following 
basic texts on music skill will be available 
for distribution, from the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind, in both Braille 
and ink print: 

1. The new revised edition of THE 
BRAILLE Music CHART. 
2. The new revised edition of THE 
PRIMER OF BRAILLE MUSIC. 
3. THE ‘TRANSCRIBER’S MANUAL OF 
BRAILLE Music by H. V. Spanner. 
These publications are based upon the 
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REVISED INTERNATIONAL MANUAL OF 
BRAILLE Music NOTATION, 1956 pub- 
lished under the auspices of the World 
Council for the Welfare of the Blind, 
which was adopted by the AAIB and 
AAWB Conventions in 1958. This offi- 
cial publication is available from the 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind, 
22 West 17 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
(Copies in both Braille and ink print will 
also be available from the APH). 

The AAIB-AAWB Braille Authority is 
indebted to the members of the Music 
Sub-Committee for its invaluable advice 
and aid: 

Mr. Harry J. Ditzler, Chairman 
Mrs. Nelle Edwards, Secretary 
Mr. L. J. Chard 

Mr. John P. Egan 

Mr. Robert Robitaille 

Mr. L. W. Rodenberg 

Mrs. N. Bright Samuels 

Mr. Robert Monaghan 

A real contribution to music education 
for the blind has been made by Mr. 
Edward Jenkins of Perkins School for the 
Blind through his work on the MUSIC 
CHART and PRIMER. The TRANSCRIBER’S 
MANUAL, which was developed by Mr. 
H. V. Spanner of England, will prove of 
great value in training volunteer music 
transcribers through whose efforts a 
broader selection of music scores and 
pieces will be provided. 
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Book Keutews 


THE KINGDOM WITHIN, an Autobiogra- 
phy, by Genevieve Caulfield, edited by 
Ed Fitzgerald, Harper and Brothers, 
1960, 278 pp. Reviewed by Josef G. 
Cauffman, Principal, Overbrook School 
for the Blind, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Blinded shortly after birth, Genevieve 

Caulfield spent her first two and a half 

years of schooling at Perkins School for 

the Blind, Watertown, Mass., and then 
transferred to the Overbrook School for 
the Blind in Philadelphia, from which she 
was graduated in 1905, followed by two 
additional years in graduate work in music. 

She then attended, and was graduated 

from, Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

and, finally, received her teacher's certifi- 

cate and the BS. degree from Columbia 

University, New York. 


In 1923 Miss Caulfield went to Japan 
where she taught English to sighted people 
and studied about Japanese culture and 
politics. She made many friends among 
the Japanese and adopted a Japanese girl 
and reared her as her daughter. 

In 1938 Miss Caulfield seized an oppor- 
tunity to visit Thailand where she founded 
the first and only school for the blind in 
that country. 


As she relates her adventures in the 
Orient, ambassadors, generals, sea cap- 
tains, soldiers, prime ministers, princesses, 
and even an empress move in and out 
of the pages of her book. Earthquakes, 
floods, and World War II could not stop 
her progress nor dampen her spirit. In a 
calm, detached, yet often witty style, she 
speaks of her trials and successes as if 
they were commonplace events. Behind 
the easy-flowing conversation a teacher 
gradually comes into view, and the author, 
with her amazing sensitivity to her sur- 
roundings, and her inner serenity, throws 
into high relief her struggles to start the 
little Siamese school. Such difficulties as 
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she surmounted would have dampened the 
enthusiasm of anyone else. Of course at 
Overbrook we have come to know the 
author very well, for when she is home 
from the Orient she always pays us a visit, 
which ever proves to be too short. 

In order to obtain more help in her 
teaching staff, Miss Caulfield sent two 
Siamese students to the Overbrook School. 
Aurora (Knitting) Li and Sebastian 
(Tongchai) Demanop were prize students. 
Their eagerness to learn and their good 
preparation in the fundamentals made 


them good students, and their success is 


our pride as well as a great credit to the 
work of their teacher. Aurora, who was 
reared by Miss Caulfield, returned to Thai- 
land, and is teaching there now. Sebastian 
Demanop continued on to the University 
of Pennsylvania, from which he was gradu- 
ated two years ago. Conditions in Thai- 
land making it difficult for him to return 
there, he accepted a position with the 
Delaware Commission for the Blind, where 
he is now working. 


In 1947, Miss Caulfield returned to 
Japan where she taught at the Japan Col- 
lege of Social Work for five years, and in 
1952 she returned to Thailand to assist in 
vocational work for the blind. 


It would not be wise to tell too much 
about this autobiography, for one must 
read it to appreciate it and, having read it, 
one can but meditate upon the emotional 
and spiritual security which led this blind 
woman to the other side of the world, 
through adventure after adventure, in her 
efforts to bring the light of education to 
the blind of Thailand. 


Not the least amazing feature of the 
story of this remarkable woman is that, 
now in her seventies, by invitation she 
is assisting the government of South 
Vietnam to establish a sound program for 
the blind. 
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CRUSADER FOR LIGHT: Julius R. Fried- 
lander, by Elisabeth D. Fruend, Phila- 
delphia, Dorrance and Co., 1959, 153 
pp. A biography of Julius R. Fried- 
lander, who founded the Overbrook 
School for the Blind in 1832. Re- 
viewed by Josef G. Cauffman, Prin- 
cipal, Overbrook School for the Blind, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The first schools for the blind in 
America were founded less than one hun- 
dred and thirty years ago, but the events 
surrounding “the big three” as they were 
called formerly — Perkins School for the 
Blind, the New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind, and Overbrook — 
have historical value. The times in which 
these schools were conceived and estab- 
lished, the sort of people who interested 
themselves in the movement, and the 
stature which the schools have attained 
provides an interesting footnote to history. 

While many reference books use the 
name of Julius R. Friedlander in this con- 
nection, few, indeed, have ever learned 
very much about him. It remained for 
Mrs. Elisabeth D. Freund, a direct descend- 
ant of Friedlander’s brother, to collect, 
classify, and commit to print all that is 
known of this brilliant, young German. 

Mrs. Freund, while a resident of Ger- 
many, became interested in this ancestor 
because of a packet of letters from him 
addressed to his relatives. ‘These had been 
carefully saved for many years, finally fall- 


ing into her hands. She visited the castle 
of the Prince of Furstenberg, and sought 
evidence of Friedlander’s early career in 
Vienna and elsewhere. Upon establishing 
a residence in Philadelphia, she continued 
her research at the Overbrook School. 
From these sources she compiled this inter- 
esting and moving story of Julius R. 
Friedlander, founder of the Overbrook 
School for the Blind. 

Credit for Friedlander’s education in 
work for the blind and his passage to 
America, together with moral support, be- 
longs to the House of Furstenberg, whose 
Prince, Carl Egon, was Friendlander’s 
benefactor. 

The noted of Philadelphia—Robert 
Vaux, John Vaughan, William Y. Birch, 
Bishop William White, and other phil- 
anthropists of the time—formed the first 
Board of Managers, established a constitu- 
tion, and to them goes the credit for mak- 
ing it possible for Friedlander to spend 
his remaining years (seven in all) in 
building a foundation, broad and deep, for 
the education of the blind of Pennsylvania 
and neighboring states. 

Mrs. Freund has done an admirable 
service in writing this biography. She 
has managed to preserve the spirit of the 
times, and through quotations and an 
understanding heart has lent life to its 
153 pages. All who are interested in this 
field of education for the handicapped 
should read CRUSADER FOR LIGHT. 


Necrology 


Sam Richie, veteran Boy Scout leader, 
and a teacher of music and piano-tuning 
at the Kentucky School for the Blind, died 
February 8, 1960. He was to have been 
honored for 50 years of Scout work, begun 
in 1911 as a Tenderfoot in the first Scout 
troop for the blind at the Kentucky School. 
In 1919 he became Scoutmaster, and was 
awarded the Silver Beaver award in 1932, 
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highest award for meritorious service. 
Although ill during most of the present 
school year, Mr. Richie worked up until 
shortly before his death. He is survived 
by three brothers and a sister. He is 
buried in Louisville, his adopted city 
from the age of seven, when Sam Richie 
left home to go to a school which was 
to become an inseparable part of his life. 
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Sammer 1960 Courses 
on Education of the Glind 


In addition to the listings of 1960 summer courses on the education of the blind 


published on pages 57-58 of the March, 1960 issue of The Journal, we have been ad- 
vised of the following additional course: 


University of Pittsburgh, Falk School, School of Education, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
June 25 - August 6—Courses on the Education of the Physically Handicapped and the Education of 
the Partially Seeing. 


For further information, write: Mrs. Mary Morrisey, Falk School, School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


1960-1961 Courses on Education 
of the Blind 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
September 19 - December 17, 1960—Fall Quarter. 

January 2 - March 17, 1961—Winter Quarter. 

March 20 - May 27, 1961—Spring Quarter. 

June 12 - August 19, 1961—Summer Quarter (full term). 

Ist Term, June 12 - July 15. 

2nd Term, July 17 - August 18. 

Full sequence of courses leading to a-Master’s degree, a Specialist in Education degree (one 
year beyond the Master’s), and a Doctor’s degree (Ph.D. or Ed.D.) in the education of 
visually handicapped children. Teachers can obtain certification and Master’s degree re- 
quirements in three quarters of full-time study. Five full-time scholarships of $2,000 
each are available. 

Full sequences of courses available for teachers of partially seeing, as well as of blind children. 

For further information, write: Mr. S. C. Ashcroft, Coordinator, Preparation of Teachers of 
the Visually Limited, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 


Hunter College of New York City, New York City, New York 
September 19, 1960 - January 21, 1961—First Semester. 
February 6- June 2, 1961—Second Semester. 

Courses specific to the curriculum for teachers of the visually handicapped: Methods of teach- 
ing for sight conservation; Anatomy, physiology and hygiene of the eye in relation to 
sight conservation classes; Theory and technique of reading and writing Standard English 
Braille, Grade II; Observation and student teaching of the physically handicapped—area 
of the blind; Principles and methods of teaching the blind. Related courses in: Research; 
Guidance; Psychology. 

For further information, write: Dr. Elena D. Gall, Coordinator, Special Education, Hunter 
College of the City of New York, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, New York. 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 
September 12, 1960 - January 27, 1961—First Semester. 
January 30- June 10, 1961—Second Semester. 

Courses specific to the curriculum for teachers of the blind: Braille reading and writing, 
Education of the blind, Psychological problems of blindness, Student teaching with blind 
children, Hygiene and anatomy of the eye. Related courses of interest to persons pre- 
paring to teach the blind: Psychology of the exceptional child, Introduction to special 
education, Related courses in psychology and education. 


For further information, write: Mr. Harold R. Phelps, Director, Division of Special Education, 
. Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 
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Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 
September 25, 1959 - June 5, 1960. 


Courses specific to the curriculum for teachers of the blind: Teaching of children in special 


education classes; Braille; Education for the blind; Physiology of the organs of vision 
and hearing. 


For further information, write: Director of Special Education, College of Education, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Perkins School for the Blind, Watertown, Massachusetts (in cooperation with Boston University) 
Courses on Education of the Blind 


September 12, 1960 - June 7, 1961 (2 semesters). 


Full sequence of courses in the teaching of the blind: Historical background of the education 
of the blind; Psychological implications of blindness; Structure and diseases of the eye; 
Reading and writing of Braille and special methods in teaching at all levels; Apprentice 
experience in: Observation of classes; Student teaching; Tutoring; Participation in the 
extra-curricular program. 12 graduate credits are granted by Boston University. All 
who complete the year’s program receive the Perkins Diploma. Additional subjects in 
special education may be taken at Boston University towards completion of graduate 
requirements for Master’s or Doctorate degrees. 


Liberal scholarships, including full maintenance for an academic year of residence at Perkins 
School for the Blind, are available. Candidates must be college graduates and preference 
in granting scholarships is given to persons with sight: 


For further information, write: Dr. Edward J. Waterhouse, Director, Perkins School for the 
Blind, Watertown 72, Massachusetts. 


Courses on Education of the Deaf-Blind 


September 12, 1960 - June 7, 1961 (2 semesters). 


Courses specific to the curriculum for teachers of the deaf-blind: Student teaching in special 
education; Hearing and deafness; Education of the exceptional child; Science of speech; 
Methods of teaching the deaf and the deaf-blind; Seminar in education for the exceptional 
child; Teaching of speech to the deaf and the deaf-blind, with emphasis on the vibration 
method; Teaching of language to the deaf and deaf-blind; Speech-reading and auditory 
training. 

Credits earned in the program lead to a Master’s degree in Special Education or a Doctor's 
degree in Special Education. Graduates who complete the above courses are eligible for 
the Perkins Diploma for Teachers of the Deaf-Blind. 


Liberal scholarships, including tuition at Boston University and full maintenance for an 
academic year of residence at Perkins School for the Blind, are available. Generally, 
candidates must be college graduates, and preference in granting scholarships is given to 
persons with sight. 


For further information, write: Dr. Edward J. Waterhouse, Director, Perkins School for the 
Blind, Watertown 72, Massachusetts. 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 
September, 1960 - January, 1961—First Semester. 
February, 1961 - June, 1961—Second Semester. 


Courses specific to the curriculum for teachers of the visually handicapped: Education of 
visually handicapped children, including structure and function of the eye, survey of 
education of visually handicapped children, principles and methods—partially seeing, 
methods of teaching blind children, and advanced Braille; Sociological and psychologically 
implications of blindness; Related courses in the education of the exceptional. 


For information, write: Mr. Robert A. Bowers, Assistant Professor in Education, San Francisco 
State College, 1600 Holloway Avenue, San Francisco 27, California. 
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University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


September 26 - December 17, 1960—Fall Quarter. 
January 3 - March 18, 1961—Winter Quarter. 
March 27 - June 10, 1961—Spring Quarter. 

June 13 - July 15, 1961—First Summer Session. 
July 18 - August 19, 1961—Second Summer Session. 

Full sequence of courses leading to a Master’s degree or a Doctor's degree. 

Courses designed to prepare teachers to work with blind and/or partially seeing chi : 
Introduction to the education of visually handicapped children; Education Ago e 
seeing children; Beginning Braille I; Advanced Braille II; Education of blind children in 
the elementary grades; Education of blind students in grades; Structure and 
function of the eye: educational implications; Student teaching with vi y handicapped 
children; Orientation and mibility. Related courses in fields of Psychology; Child growth 
and Development; and Education. 

Five full-time Graduate Fellowships of $2,000.00 each are available. 


For further information, write: Miss Jeanne R. Kenmore, Department of Educational Psy- 
chology, 15A Pattee Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 


September, 1960 - January, 1961—Fall Semester. 

Course on Educational Provisions for the Blind. 
January - June, 1961—Spring Semester. 

Courses on Braille and Problems in Education of the Blind. 
June 27 - August 20, 1961—Summer Semester. 


Courses on Pathology of the Organs of Vision and Methods and Procedures in Educating 
Partially Seeing Children; also Research and Directed Studies and a Sight-saving Labora- 
tory Class for observation. 

For further information, write: Dr. Gwen Retherford, Assistant Professor, Department 


of 
Special Education and Vocational Rehabilitation, Wayne State University, College of 
Education, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Scholarships 


Scholarships for the training of teachers of the blind and partially seeing are available from the 
following: 
American Association of Instructors of the Blind. Write: Walter A. Hack, Chairman, AAIB 
Scholarship Committee, C/o South Dakota School for the Blind, Gary; or, Maurice Olsen, 
Executive Secretary, AAIB, 2363 South Spring Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


American Foundation for the Blind. Write: Chairman, Scholarship Committee, American 
Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New York 11, New York. 


Delta Gamma Foundation. Write: Delta Gamma Central Office, 1820 Northwest Boulevard, 
Columbus, Ohio. (Also offers scholarships for teachers of the partially seeing.) 


New York Institute for the Education of the Blind, 999 Pelham Parkway, New York 69, 

New York. 
Other possibilities: 

Some State Departments of Education have funds for the preparation of teachers of visually 
limited children. Contact the State Director of Special Education or the Chief State 
School Officer for information. 

Service clubs often sponsor teachers for special preparation. Many Lions Clubs provide 

" eaaiaaites for teachers. Your local Lions Club will give you information about its 
program. 

Other-Service Clubs may also be interested in sponsoring scholarships. They will usually 
welcome inquiries. 
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Program of 45th Biennial Convention 
pamerican pbssoctation of Tustructors 


of the Glind 


Tennessee School for the Blind, Donelson, Tennessee 
June 26-30, 1960 
THEME: MEETING TODAY'S CHALLENGE IN THE EDUCATION OF BLIND CHILDREN 


Sunday, June 26, 1960 
Registration 


2:00 P.M. Orientation for Workshop Chairmen and Recorders 


Mr. Samuel C. Ashcroft 
Coordinator, Training for Teachers of Visually Handicapped Children 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


4:00 P.M. Meeting of Program Committee 
5:30 P.M. Dinner 


7:45 P.M. Opening Session — First General Session 


Chairman — Mr. J. M. Woolly 
Second Vice-President, American Association of Instructors of the Blind 
Superintendent, Arkansas School for the Blind 


Invocation 





Music — Special Program 


Greetings Mr. E. J. Wood 
‘ Superintendent, Tennessee School for the Blind 











Greetings Hon. Joe Morgan 
Chairman, Tennessee State Board of Education 

Welcome Hon. Buford Ellington 
Governor, State of Tennessee 

Response Miss Lois Cox 





First Vice-President, American Association of Instructors of the Blind 
Principal, Maryland School for the Blind 


Address Mr. H. T. McDade 
Public Relations Manager, Aluminum Company of America 





Benediction 


Informal Reception 





The 1960-62 Board of Directors will welcome Invitations from any school wishing to 
be host to the 46th Biennial Convention. 

The Workshop Summaries presented at the Convention are not full reports. Full 
reports will be found in the printed PROCEEDINGS OF THE 45TH BIENNIAL CONVENTION. 


All General Session papers, Committee Reports and Workshop Reports must be filed 
with the Executive Secretary, Mr. Maurice Olsen, before the Convention adjourns. 
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Music for the General Sessions is being presented through the efforts of Miss Hortense 


Forman, Director, and the other members of the Music Department staff of the Tennessee 
School for the Blind. 


Mr. Claire Adams, Tennessee School for the Blind, is Exhibit Coordinator for the 
Convention. 


Soft drinks and candy will be available for snacks at recess periods and free time. 


Parlimentarian Dr. Francis M. Andrews 
Superintendent, Maryland School for the Blind 





Monday, June 27, 1960 


7:00 A.M. Breakfast 
8:30 A.M. Second General Session 


9:30- 
9:45 - 


12:00 


Chairman — Miss Lois Cox 
First Vice-President, American Association of Instructors of the Blind 
Principal, Maryland School for the Blind 














Platform Guests ...A.A.LB. Board 
Music 

Introduction of New Executive Secretary Mr. Donald W. Overbeay 

Superintendent, Iowa Braille and Sight-Saving School 

Introduction of New Superintendents and Principals : Miss Lois Cox 

Principal, Maryland School for the Blind 

President's Address Mr. Donald W. Overbeay 


President, American Association of Instructors of the Blind 
Superintendent, Iowa Braille and Sight-Saving School 


Purpose and Organization of Workshops Mr. Sam Ashcroft 
Workshop Coordinator, American Association of Instructors of the Blind 

Coordinator, Training for Teachers of Visually Handicapped Children 

George Peabody College for Teachers 


Announcements Mr. Joseph J. Kerr 
Secretary-Treasurer, American Association of Instructors of the Blind 
Assistant Principal, Overbrook School for the Blind 








9:45 A.M. Recess 
11:45 A.M. First Workshop Session 
Lunch 


1:30 P.M. Third General Session 


2:30- 
2:45 - 


Chairman — Miss Freda Henderson 
Teacher, Tennessee School for the Blind 





Music 
Platform Guests Workshop Chairmen 
Recruitment, Training, Selection, Placing of Teachers Dr. 





Lloyd Dunn 
Past President, C. E. C.; 
Director, Special Education, George Peabody College for Teachers 


2:45 P.M. Recess 
4:45 P.M. Second Workshop Session 


5:30 P.M. Dinner 
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7:30 P.M. Fourth General Session 


Chairman — Mr. Carl Davis 
Head, Department of Psychology and Research 
Perkins School for the Blind 
Panel: 
Speech and Hearing 
Mental Retardation 
Orthopedic Handicapped 
Emotionally Disturbed 











Report of AAIB-AAWB Braille Authority Mr. Bernard M. Krebs, Chairman 
Librarian, New York Guild for Jewish Blind 

Report on The International Journal Mr. D. W. Olson, Jr., President 
Superintendent, Kansas School for the Blind 

Report on the Deaf-Blind Dr. Hugo Schunoff 
Superintendent, West Virginia Schol for the Deaf and the Blind 

Informal Reception Gymnasium 





Tuesday, June 28, 1960 


7:00 A.M. Breakfast 
8:30 A.M. Fifth General Session (Business Meeting) 


9:30- 
9:45 - 


12:00 


1:00 - 


(Only members of the A.A.I.B. may vote) 
Chairman — Mr. Donald W. Overbeay 
Superintendent, Iowa Braille and Sight-Saving School 














Music 

A.A.I.B. Committee Reports 
Membership Mr. Ross Huckins 
Teacher, California School for the Blind 
Teacher Certification Mr. Leo Flood 
: Superintendent, Illinois Braille and Sight-Saving School 
Regional Meetings Miss Lois Cox 
Principal, Maryland School for the Blind 
Board of Directors Mr. Donald W. Overbeay 
Superintendent, Iowa Braille and Sight-Saving School 
Evaluation Mr. Egbert N. Peeler 





Superintendent, North Carolina School for the Blind and Deaf 
Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 
Remarks by 1960-62 A.A.I.B. President 


9:45 AM. Recess 

11:45 A.M. Third Workshop Session 
Lunch 

4:30 P.M. Sightseeing Trip 








7:00 P.M. Banquet and Dance Maxwell House 
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Speaker — Mr. Jesse Mallory 
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Wednesday, June 29, 1960 


7:00 A.M. Breakfast 


8:30 A.M. Sixth General Session 
Chairman — Mr. William English 
Principal, Virginia School for the Blind 











Music 

Reports 
American Foundation for the Biind Mr. M. Robert Barnett 
Executive Director, American Foundation for the Blind 
American Printing House for the Blind Mr. Finis E. Davis 
Superintendent, American Printing House for the Blind 
American Association of Workers for the Blind Mr. H. A. Wood 
President, American Association of Workers for the Blind 
National Federation of the Blind .............. Dr. Jacobus tenBrook 





Presidext, National Federation of the Blind 
9:45-10:00 A.M. Recess 


10:00-11:45 A.M. Fourth Workshop Session 
12:00 Lunch 


1:40 P.M. Seventh General Session 
Chairman — Dr. Everett E. Wilcox 
Superintendent, Oregon School for the Blind 
Music 
ical Aids Mr. Gerard J. DeAngelis 
— Coordinator of Vision Rehabilitation Services, Industrial Home for the Blind 
Tea for Superintendents’ Wives 
2:30- 4:30 P.M. Fifth Workshop Session 
4:30- 5:30 P.M. Recorders work with Coordinator 
5:30 P.M. Dinner 


7:30 P.M. Eighth General Session 
Chairman — Miss Aurelia Davis 
Atlanta Public Schols 
Director of Services for Exceptional Children 
Mobility Miss Jeanne R. Kenmore 
Instructor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota 








Thursday, June 30, 1960 
7:00 AM. Breakfast 
8:30-10:30 A.M. Sixth Workshop Session 
10:30- 10:45 AM. Recess 
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10:45-11:45 A.M. Ninth General Session 


Chairman — Miss Marjorie S. Hooper 
Second Vice President, American Association of 
Workers for the Blind 
Braille and Large Type Editor, American Printing House for the Blind 


Reports 
Necrology 





Auditing 





Resolutions 





Workshop Reports 


Adjournment of 45th Biennial Convention 


12:00 Lunch 


White House Conference Report 


Two hundred and thirty leaders from 
all parts of the country addressed 7,000 
participants of the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth in 
Washington from March 27 to April 2. 

The speakers represented all areas of 
concern embodied in the proceedings of 
the Conference. They included college 
presidents, judges, outstanding teenagers, 
labor leaders, leading psychiatrists, experts 
in social work, leaders in communications, 
among many other professions. 

The Conference was the largest ever 
held to assess the needs of youth. It util- 
ized some 85 buildings in the Washington 
metropolitan area, ranging in size from 
the 12,000-seat Field House at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, to meeting rooms ac- 
commodating 30 people each. 

A plenary session opened the Confer- 
ence on Sunday night, March 27, and a 


plenary session closed the Conference on 
Friday morning, April 1. During the in- 
tervening days, the 7,000 participants were 
divided, first, among five concurrent theme 
assemblies; second, into eighteen concur- 
rent forums; finally, into 210 concurrent 
workgroups. 


The assemblies and forums appraised 
ideals and values of today’s youth; assessed 
the impact of economic, social, and cul- 
tural factors; and explored how the young 
are adapting to the effects of science, tech- 


nology, population pressures, and world 
events. 


The speakers addressed the assemblies 
and forums on the mornings of Monday, 
March 28, Tuesday, March 29, and Wed- 
nesday, March 30. Workgroups of 30 
people met each of the afternoons to dis- 
cuss specific problems. 


Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


A Resolution Adopted by The General 
Assembly, United Nations 


Preamble 


Whereas, the peoples of the United 
Nations have, in the Charter, reaffirmed 
their faith in fundamental human rights 
and in the dignity and worth of the human 
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person, and have determined to promote 
social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom, 

Whereas, The United Nations has, in: 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, proclaimed that everyone is entitled 
to all the rights and freedoms set forth 
therein, without distinction of any kind, 
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such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or 
social origin, property, birth or other 
status, 


Whereas, The child, by reason of his 
physical and mental immaturity, needs 
special safeguards and care, including ap- 
propriate legal protection, before as well 
as after birth, 


W hereas, The need for such special safe- 
guards has. been stated in the Geneva 
Declaration of the Rights of the. Child of 
1924, and recognized in the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights and in the 
statutes of specialized agencies and inter- 
national organizations concerned with the 
welfare of children, 


W hereas, Mankind owes to the child the 
best it has to give, 


Now therefore, The General Assembly 
Proclaims This Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child to the end that he may have 
a happy childhood and enjoy for his own 
good and for the good of society the rights 
and freedoms herein set forth, and calls 
upon parents, upon men and women as 
individuals, and upon voluntary organiza- 
tions, local authorities and national Gov- 
ernments to recognize these rights and 
strive for their observance by legislative 
and other measures progressively taken in 
accordance with the following principles: 


Principle | 
The child shall enjoy all the rights set 
forth in this Declaration. Every child, 
without any exception whatsoever, shall be 
entitled to these rights, without distinction 
or discrimination on account of race, 
colour, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, 
‘ property, birth or other status, whether of 

himself or of his family. 


Principle 2 
The child shall enjoy special protec- 
tion, and shall be given opportunities and 
facilities, by law and by other means, to 
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enable him to develop physically, mentally, 
morally, spiritually and socially in a healthy 
and normal manner and in conditions of 
freedom and dignity. In the enactment of 
laws for this purpose, the best interests of 
the child shall be the paramount considera- 
tion. 


Principle 3 
The child shall be entitled from his 
birth to a name and a nationality. 


Principle 4 

The child shall enjoy the benefits of 
social security. He shall be entitled to 
grow and develop in health; to this end, 
special care and protection shall be pro- 
vided both to him and to his mother, in- 
cluding adequate pre-natal and post-natal 
care. The child shall have the right to 
adequate nutrition, housing, recreation and 
medical services. 


Principle 5 
The child who is physically, mentally or 
socially handicapped shall be given the 
special treatment, education and care re- 
quired by his particular. condition. 


Principle 6 

The child, for the full and harmonious 
development of his personality, needs 
love and understanding. He shall, wher- 
ever possible, grow up in the care and 
under the responsibility of his parents, 
and, in any case, in an atmosphere of affec- 
tion and of moral and material security; a 
child of tender years shall not, save in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, be separated from 
his mother. Society and the public 
authorities shall have the duty to extend 
particular care to children without a family 
and to those without adequate means of 
support. Payment of State and other as- 
sistance towatds the maintenance of chil- 
dren of large families is desirable. 


Principle 7 
The child is entitled to receive educa- 
tion, which shall be free and compulsory, 
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at least in the elementary stages. He shall 
be given an education which will promote 
his general culture, and enable him, on a 
basis of equal opportunity, to develop his 
abilities, his individual judgment, and his 
sense of moral and social responsibility, 
and to become a useful member of society. 

The best interests of the child shall be 
the guiding principle of those responsible 
for his education and guidance; that re- 
sponsibility lies in the first place with his 
parents. 

The child shall have full opportunity 
for play and recreation, which should be 
directed to the same purposes as education; 
society and the public authorities shall 
endeavour to promote the enjoyment of 
this right. 


Principle 8 
The child shall in all circumstances be 
among the first to receive protection and 
relief. 


Principle 9 
The child shall be protected against all 


Dates to Remember 


1960 


May 11-12—Special Education and Rehabilita- 
tion Workshop, Chicago, Illinois. 


May 13-14—Special Education and Rehabilita- 
tion Hearings, Chicago, Illinois. 


May 17-19—American Foundation for the Blind 
Public Relations Workshop, American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, 
New York 11, New York. 


June 26-30—American Association of Instruc- 
tors of the Blind, 45th Biennial Convention, 

- Tennessee School for the Blind, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


June 26-July 3—National Education Associa- 
tion, Annual Convention, Los Angeles, 
California. 


August 28-September 2—American Association 
of Workers for the Blind, 34th Convention, 
Hotel Saxony, Miami Beach, Florida. 
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forms of neglect, cruelty and exploitation. 
He shall not be the subject of traffic, in any 
form. 


The child shall not be admitted to em- 
ployment before an appropriate minimum 
age; he shall in no case be caused or per- 
mitted to engage in any occupation or em- 
ployment which would prejudice his health 
or education, or interfere with his physical, 
mental or moral development. 


Principle 10 

The child shall be protected from prac- 
tices which may foster racial, religious and 
any other form of discrimination. He 
shall be brought up in a spirit of under- 
standing, tolerance, friendship among 
peoples, peace and universal brotherhood, 
and in full consciousness that his energy 
and talents should be devoted to the serv- 
ice of his fellowmen. 


84|st plenary meeting, 
20 November 1959. 


Peunouncement 


Members of the American Association 
of Instructors of the Blind are invited to 
recommend individuals to the Association 
Executive Secretary's office who are worthy 
of national recognition, with the idea of 
honoring such people at AAIB Conven- 
tions. When a name is submitted, it 
should be accompanied with specific data 
justifying this honorable recognition. Since 
this idea is to be put into effect for the 
first time at the convention in Nashville 
this summer, those wishing to nominate 
others for recognition this year should do - 
so immediately. Please address all com- 
munications to: Mr. Maurice Olsen, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, AAIB, 2363 South 
Spring, St. Louis 10. Misouri. 
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TO PUT IT BRIEFLY 


News and Views from the Field 
Journalistic adage: ‘Be brisk, be brief, be bright, be right!" 
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Terturized United States 
Flag for the Clind 


Nine-year-old Johnny Jones stood mute 
in his third grade classroom during the 
recitation of the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag of the United States. He had 
been doing this for some time, much to 
the consternation of his teacher. One 
morning she decided to find the reason for 
his refusal to recite the pledge with his 
classmates, and so she called him to her 
desk. When she asked him why he did 
not take part along with the others, he re- 
plied, “I can’t say all those words to a 
piece of cloth.” 


Johnny Jones is blind. But, like thou- 
sands of other visually handicapped 
youngsters scattered throughout the class- 
rooms of our nation, he is successfully 
making his way in a world he cannot see. 
To Johnny, the flag that the sighted revere 
was, very simply, a piece of cloth. He 
could not see the stars and stripes and the 
brilliant red, white, and blue which, for 
the sighted, hold such deep significance. 


Thus, accidentally,a need was recognized 
by the Oak Park and River Forest Alumni 
Chapter of Delta Gamma. To help Johnny 
understand the flag of the United States, 
a textured model was made for him. For 
the first time, he had a sensory contact 
with the flag which his lack of sight had 
previously made impossible. His under- 
' standing of it was immediate and all the 

other pupils eagerly investigated with him 
and generously shared their discoveries. 

Observers who had helped make this 

flag were stirred by the enthusiasm of both 
‘teachers and students. Little did they 
realize that it was just the first of many 
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flags to be made. Other schools in the 
area soon requested textured flags. Soon, 
a state inspector of schools for special 
education integrated with the public 
schools urged the Oak Park and River 
Forest Alumni Chapter of Delta Gamma 
to offer such flags over a broader area. 

If the reader will look back for a 
moment upon his classroom days, he will 
recall that the flag of the United States 
brought him his first awareness of mem- 
bership in a group larger than family, 
school, or neighborhood. The flag graph- 
ically conveys two basic ideas about our 
nation: that it is a large whole composed 
of smaller units; and that it is founded on 
moral principle. This is the foundation 
upon which later education in government 
and training in patriotism will be built. 
It is important that the visually handi- 
capped child acquire this basic allegiance 
along with his contemporaries. 

The red and white stripes of this flag 
are of contrasting texture. The fifty white 
embroidered stars are raised above the field 
of blue so as to be readily distinguishable 
from it. Dimensions of this carefully 
stitched flag are 16” by 28”. Various pro- 
portions of the stars, stripes, and field are 
identical to the standard United States flag. 
The design of the flag is apparent to any- 
one who handles it because of the con- 
trasting texture of the fabrics with which 
it is made, such as velvet, satin, and gross- 
grain. 

These United States flags are made to 
order by volunteers in their spare time and 
are sold at the approximate cost of ma- 
terials. If any profit is made on the flags, 
it is donated to Delta Gamma national 
project, which is sight conservation and 


aid to the blind. Orders may be placed 
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with Mrs. L. K. Burno, 7212 Oak Avenue, 
River Forest, Illinois. Please enclose check 
or money order for $10.25 made payable 
to the Oak Park and River Forest Alumni 
Chapter of Delta Gamma. Delivery time 
is approximately three weeks, except that 
volunteer work must necessarily be cur- 
tailed during the summer months. The 
price quoted includes postage. 

Mrs. Dorothy P. Burno 


Plastics Used tn 
Sratlle Reproduction 


Schools for the blind have long dreamed 
of a simple process of Braille printing 
which would take care of short runs for 
individual teachers with small classes, in- 
cluding tests, workbooks, programs, music, 
maps, study aids, review work, etc. 

Many ideas in printing Braille, where 
small number of copies are needed, have 
been developed over the years since Braille 
was first introduced into the Western 
Hemisphere at the Missouri School for the 
Blind in 1859. Some of the methods em- 
ployed were too expensive for individual 
schools to use, some were too slow, while 
others were not practical for one reason 
or another. 

The Missouri School for the Blind has 
not invented anything new, but through 
experimentation, has developed a simple 
process of Braille printing which should 
be practical and yet so inexpensive that 
other schools may wish to try it. 

The process utilizes the vacuum-forming 
of plastics, which is not new, but as far 
as we know has not been used extensively 
for Braille embossing by other schools for 
the blind. The American Printing House 
for the Blind has used the vacuum-forming 
process to form plastics in making master 
copies to be used on a special press. They 
make two identical plastic plates or molds 
and fasten the male and female plates on 
the press used. They report that 15 to 
30 copies may be made with these plastic 
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plates before the embossed dots are pushed 
down and will no longer make good copy. 

Plastics are used for many types of 
work today and, with the development of 
better plastics at cheaper prices, they may 
play an important part in teaching the 
visually handicapped who must _ use 
Braille. 

The process described below is rather 
simple. A clerk, teacher, or pupil who has 
had brief instructions may run the desired 
number of copies in plastic in a short 
time. The machine used by the Missouri 
School is a small vacuum-type machine 
which has a heating element combined 
with a vacuum chamber below. The ap- 
paratus, which was originally purchased 
by a packaging firm in St. Louis to do ex- 
perimental work in packaging small items 
for sale, was developed and sold by In- 
dustrial Radiant Heat Corporation of 
Gladstone, New Jersey. It cost about $300 
when new. It is approximately 15 inches 
square across the top heating element and 
has an over-all height of approximately 12 
inches. The machine takes a master copy 
10 inches square and uses a sheet of plastic 
11 inches square. The partial vacuum is 
formed in a chamber at the base of the 
machine. The electric heating element— 
1150 watts—is hinged to pull down over 
the master copy. Those who have seen 
the machine feel confident that it could 
be made in a good workshop by a shop 
teacher at a cost not to exceed $150. 

The purpose of the process is to take 
advantage of the work of outside volun- 
teer transcribers, teachers, or pupils who 
make the original single hand-transcribed 
copy on regular Braille paper. The 
Braillewriter is much better than the slate 
for making the original master copy, as 
the Braille dots are often not uniform on 
the slate. 

The master copy cannot be larger than 
10 inches square on our ‘small machine. 
It is made on regular Braille paper, 100 
to 125 pounds in weight. The copy is 
placed on the machine on a form built 
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above the vacuum chamber. We have 
built this form up so it is within 34 inch 
of the heating element. A sheet of light- 
weight plastic 11 inches square is placed 
above the master copy and the hinged 
metal frame equipped with a rubber gasket 
is clamped down to seal the plastic around 
the outside of the master copy. This 
frame is only one inch wide so it does not 
interfere with the heating element. 


The machine is connected to the electric 
current—110 volts. Two electric connec- 
tions are used, one for the motor on the 
pump which forms the partial vacuum and 
operates while the heating element on the 
other circuit is working. Within some- 
thing like 15 seconds, when the partial 
vacuum is formed and the heating ele- 
ment has heated the sheet of plastic hot 
enough to just level it out, the vacuum is 
released by use of a small valve. The hot 
plastic is pulled down by the vacuum over 
the Braille master forming the desired 
copy in plastic. The plastic cools quickly 
so it can be removed from the machine 
and another plastic sheet formed. Up to 
100 copies in plastic have been run from 
a single original master copy, which still 
remains in good condition when care is 
taken in heating the plastic just to the 
proper temperature. 


At the Missouri School, experimenting 
has been done with several types and 
thicknesses of plastic, including acetate 
and styrene. It has been found that clear 
acetate, .005 gauge, works best on our 
small vacuum-type machine. The styrene 
in white or colors is easier to read by a 
sighted person, but we have not been able 
to find it in less than .010 gauge in thick- 
ness, and this thickness is quite expensive 
‘for our work. It takes longer to form the 
styrene and it is inclined to wrinkle easily. 
It has also been noted that it sticks to 
the Braille master copy sometimes, making 
it unusable when the plastic becomes over- 
heated. 


The cost of plastic if purchased in a 
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large roll of 100 pounds is approximately 
2.8¢ per finished sheet which is 11 inches 
square, or 10 inches square if the plastic is 
trimmed to the size of the master copy. 
We have purchased the plastic in a roll 
22 inches wide and cut it in squares of 11 
inches ready for the machine. A paper 
cutter is used to cut the plastic sheets and 
trim the finished sheets. . 


It is apparent that teachers will find 
many uses for Braille work in plastic where 
a small number of copies are desired. We 
have used it for tests, study aids, and work- 
books. We printed our commencement 
program and school song in Braille. The 
commencement program of five pages on 
one side was put together with a round- 
head paper fastener in the upper left-hand 
corner. Many of our pupils have practiced 
reading the plastic copies and have made 
very favorable comments regarding it. 
Alumni members of the school and other 
adults and teachers seem to be quite 
pleased with the work turned out in plas- 
tic. A few of our better readers seem to 
think that the plastic Braille copies slow 
them down in their reading, as there has 
been a slight hang or stickiness to the 
touch, but newer plastics appear to be 
much better in this respect. There are 
so many advantages to this process we can 
well overlook the few disadvantages. The 
great advantage to Braille work done in 
plastic is that the Braille dots are very dur- 
able. They may be used over and over 
many times and do not level out or damage 


with use as do copies made on regular 
Braille paper. 


We are looking forward to a greater 
usage of this process within our school in 
the future, as we feel it will save many 
hours for teachers who need only a few 
copies quickly and do not have time to 
prepare the desired number of individual 
copies needed on a regular Braillewriter. 


Dr. Walter E. Evans, Principal 
Missouri School for the Blind 











Adututstraters Meet on 
AWouseparent Considerations 


Braving midwest March weather, 24 

superintendents, principals, deans, social 
workers, and houseparents of midwest 
schools for the blind met at the Continua- 
tion Center of the State University of 
Iowa in Iowa City, lowa, March 2-5, to 
participate in an AAIB-AFB-SUI jointly- 
sponsored Midwest Administrators Work- 
shop on Houseparents. Principle speakers 
on the program were Dr. Everett Wilcox, 
Superintendent of Oregon School for the 
Blind, who has written his doctoral thesis 
on “Characteristics, Training and Perform- 
ance of MHouseparents in Residential 
Schools for the Blind” (see May, 1959 issue 
of International Journal for the Education 
of the Blind); AAIB President, D. W. 
Overbeay, Superintendent of Iowa Braille 
and Sight Saving School; Dr. Boyd R. 
McCandless and Dr. W. W. Hartup, pro- 
fessors at the Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion at the University of Iowa. Other pro- 
gram participants included parents, teach- 
ers, and the school nurse from the Iowa 
Braille and Sight Saving School, besides 
many of the workshop invitees who con- 
tributed to both the program and the dis- 
cussions. : 

The purpose of the workshop was to 
develop an interest in and understanding 
of the role of houseparents in schools for 
the blind. The program included presen- 
tations and discussions on “The Role of 
the Houseparent,” “Qualifications and 
Standards for Houseparents,” “Administra- 
tive Considerations in Employing House- 
parents,” “Houseparent Relationships with 
Parents,” “Houseparents Duties,” “Com- 
munication—Vertical and Horizontal,” and 
“Houseparent Training, Pre-service and 
In-service.” 

Participants seemed agreed that the 
workshop was successful in indicating the 
higher status and growing recognition and 
importance being attached to the house- 
parent position. The workshop program 
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indicated the great good that can accrue 
to blind students with the proper recruit- 
ment, screening, training, and administra- 
tion of houseparent personnel. The needs 
for higher salaries, lighter workloads, bet- 
ter working conditions, and higher quali- 
fication standards for houseparents were 
very clearly outlined by the participants. 
The workshop is now in the process of 
being evaluated and summarized, but pros- 
pects for more AAIB-sponsored work- 
shops for houseparents and administrators 
throughout the country concerning the 
houseparent program appear bright, and 
more activity in this area seems assured. 
Maurice Olsen, Executive Secretary 
American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind 


| Ouerbrook Fire 

Fire struck the Overbrook School for 
the Blind in Philadelphia last March 10 at 
5:20 in the afternoon. Although a five- 
alarm fire, it luckily was confined to the 
center part of the building, so that the 
dormitories, classrooms, halls and offices 
were untouched by fire or water. 

Starting in the third-floor rooms of the 
maintenance employees of the school, the 
fire rapidly spread and the roof was so 
weakened it fell through the third floor 
and into the auditorium, which is com- 
pletely destroyed along with its beautiful 
organ. The gymnasium behind the audi- 
torium also suffered such water damage 
that the school is at present unable to 
make use of it. 

Of special note was the orderly manner 
in which the 338 students marched to 
safety at the time of the fire. Teachers 
and nuns at the neighboring Lourdes Lady 
of Lourdes parochial school came to the 
immediate assistance of the children and 
gave them shelter until later in the eve- 
ning when they could return to their dor- 
mitories. 

Theresa Hayes, 17-year-old blind stu- 
dent, won special recognition for her part 
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in the disaster. Alone at the switchboard, 
starting her third day of full status as a 
telephone operator, she stayed at her post 
turning in the fire alarm and alerting the 
teachers until forcibly removed from the 
building. 

Of special tragedy to the school was the 
fact that one fireman lost his life in the 
blaze while six others were injured. 

At present, classes are in regular session 
at the school, with very little absence 
among the pupils. The debris is being 
cleared, and it is hoped the damage can 
be repaired without too much delay. 


Betty R. Lewis 
41 Meadows Lane, Haverford, Pa. 


The Libranys Role ca 
Developing Enthusiasm 

The inspiration of a new year, together 
with the subject “Open Wonderful New 
Worlds,” for National Library Week, 1960, 
has lit a lamp in my concept of library 
work in a school for the blind. An under- 
standing of the unique position of a school 
library for the blind has been growing 
through my experiences of seven years at 
Overbrook. 

Helen Keller states in her foreword to 
the biography of Etta Josselyn Giffin, 
pioneer librarian for the blind, that “Those 
of us who are blind are even more depend- 
ent upon books for enjoyment and in- 
struction and self-development than our 
seeing fellows. . . With treasuries of lit- 
erature opening to the blind, there is not 
an achievement, public or private, to which 
they may not aspire. It is books that 
have brought about an equality of oppor- 
tunity between the seeing and the blind.” 
To my mind this is most true in the school 
library, where the blind have the first, and 
perhaps only, opportunity to examine 
books in their library setting, in quantity. 
Here is the place where blind children 
have the satisfaction of personal contact 
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with a variety of books for choosing. It 
is the blind youth’s only chance to browse, 
which is a great quickener of reader in- 
terest. 

What do these blind children find? How 
do they choose without the enticing illus- 
trations and book jackets that are so im- 
portant a part of book publicity for the 
sighted? Books that are familiar, from 
contact with books of sighted relatives and 
friends, books that have been introduced 
by teacher or classmate, radio or television, 
are joyfully encountered. Titles and con- 
tents are the guideposts to books that ful- 
fill their desire for entertainment or in- 
formation or piques their imagination as 
they browse. After all, these clumsy 
books with close-embossed dots have the 
same magic words for “enjoyment and in- 
struction and self-development” that are 
to be found in the neat, colorful books in 
print. Because the Braille books bring to 
the sightless information about the world 
of the sighted, these books mean even 
more to the blind than print books mean 
to the seeing whose eyes bring them facts 
by observation. Blind children usually do 
not own books because of the bulk and 
expense, whereas sighted children can 
have the delight of owning quantities of 
lovely, inexpensive books, and paperbacks. 
But even a blind child may have the joy 
of being able to read stories from the 
Braille books he may borrow to younger 
members of his family, and the pride of 
demonstrating his skill in a strange 
medium to his parents and grandparents. 

With the great emphasis on learning 
through the “eye gate,” by means of visual 
aids and by illustrations outside the inside 
of books, how is it these unilluminated 
books in Braille or disc can find readers? 
They are the main “windows on the world” 
for these who walk without light. Most 
sighted children own books and are en- 
couraged to visit public libraries to help 
themselves to the treasures there. Only a 
few blind children visit the public or 
distributing libraries. Our unique privi- 
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lege is this giving of personal contact with 
books, and aiding more specifically those 
who wish guidance in their choice or need 
stimulation from contact with the “right” 
book. The books do the magic. The 
librarian is the privileged go-between. 
Sometimes the cry of despair, “What 
shall I read?” or, “I don’t find anything 
I want to read,” calls for attention. What! 
Nothing to read! There it is: from elec- 
tricity to automation; from ants to ele- 
phants; from tadpoles to whales; myths 
and tall tales; Alice in Wonderland and 
Louisa May Alcott; Daniel Boone and 
King Arthur; dogs, horses, sports, adven- 
ture, humor, poetry, science series, biogra- 
phy series, history, and fairy stories. Be- 
sides, someone who has become familiar 
with the children and young people 
through several grades and knows the 
books and classroom interest is at hand to 
suggest and encourage and fulfill desires. 
Suppose a class is studying Eskimos. 
We can locate their homeland on a globe 
marked with Braille tags, and read in 
Braille book, Braille magazine, or on tape 
and record about Eskimos. In addition 
to help in locating material in the library 
on the spot, it is possible to prepare bibli- 
ographies of available materials relating to 
the courses of studies, in all grades. An 
information file in Braille may be as- 
sembled, as in print, by use of magazine 
articles from the many free magazines of 
general interest that are available, besides 
the ones for which your school may have 
subscriptions, Children’s Digest being one 
of the best. Now that The World Book 
Encyclopedia in Braille has been an- 
nounced, another “leap” toward “equality 
of opportunity between the seeing and the 
blind” in the matter of reference has been 
made. The ever-increasing effort to give 
experiences of life and the world around 
them through touch will bring rapid ad- 
vances in communicating larger portions 
of literature and information to the blind. 
If a person cannot see, it is a real help to 
him to be able to count on books, to adapt 
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a line from Richard Powell's “Pioneer, Go 
Home!” 


Every librarian needs some encouraging 
experiences of satisfaction. Among such 
experiences may be the student who 
“hunkers” beside the desk and pours out 
his enthusiasm for Dostoevsky and Haw- 
thorne, though he has never been a not- 
able reader. He has discovered the sym- 
pathetic psychological novel. The teacher 
gets the report, but the librarian gets the 
glow of the first impact of that reading. 
Much is said disparagingly about the short 
book for a report, but even that may be 
the conquest by a slow Braille reader who 
finds that something with sustained inter- 
est and not too great length makes it pos- 
sible to finish a story with an understand- 
ing of its meaning. . Besides these sur- 
prises, there may be a student or two who 
is delighted with a Braille book of fifteen 
volumes, or who repeatedly browses 
through the entire collection, and who fol- 
lows radio literary reviews and wants to 
read titles by the ten outstanding authors 
in the world, according to some author's 
list, including THE WEB AND THE ROCK 
by Thomas Wolfe. These exceptional 
readers enter college with good standing. 

In the earlier years of reading, some 
children may want only books about radio 
or electronics, or sports or horses. Never 
mind, next year or next month they will 
have a yen for something quite different. 
How happy when a reader is all taken up 
with “myphs” or stories of knights or 
stories from as many different lands as 
possible. Some find inspiration for char- 
acter building’ through biographies of 
famous people. All of us should have 
our personal heroes. 

The librarian’s inspiration comes from 
the fact that we may have the inside track 
toward helping to make these students’ 
preparation for a life of achievement more 
nearly equal to that of the sighted: 


Mrs. Ruth A. Rudolph, Librarian 
Overbrook School for the Blind 
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"Read at Own Level” 
Reading Program 


A reading program to encompass all the 
grades from I through VIII, and which will 
include high school students needing 
remedial work, has been put into opera- 
tion in the Department for the Blind of 
the Idaho School for the Deaf and the 
Blind. The purpose of the program is to 
allow a student to participate in a reading 
class at his own reading and comprehen- 
sive level. Of course, Braille and sight 
saving students are placed in the same 
class. A student is placed in a class ac- 
cording to his reading ability, regardless 
of reading method or academic classifica- 
tion. 


To meet our students’ reading needs in 
this small school, four reading classes were 
established. Scheduling all of these four 
reading classes at the same period of the 
school day is one of the key factors in the 
success of the reading program. Students 
can be shifted from one reading class to 
another easily, and such changes do not 
effect the rest of his school program. 


Twenty-four students participate in this 
reading program. This number includes 
all the students in Grades II through VIII 
and three high school students who need 
additional instruction in reading. Thus 
far, the average number per class has been 
about six. To illustrate how the program 
works and to show the flexibility of such 
a program, there is a high school student 
now being changed from a sight-saving 
student to a Braille student who is read- 
ing in the second grade group. Another 
high school student is reading with the 
sixth grade group and two sixth graders 
.afe reading with the eighth grade group. 
There are other variations that transcend 


grade level. 


At present, the four reading classes are 
participating at second, fourth, sixth, and 
eighth grade reading levels. These four 
levels appear to be accommodating the 
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students’ needs at present. As students 
progress, or fail to progress, they are 
shifted to classes that will best meet their 
needs and offer them a challenge without 
causing them the frustration of competing 
with students who are superior and where 
the material is too difficult. 

Meetings of the reading teachers are 
held periodically with the Principal to 
discuss the pupils, their progress, and 
methods of instruction. 

It is too early to reach any definite con- 
clusion on this program but it appears to 
be leading to a sounder reading program 
for the school. It is hoped that reading 
abilities will improve in speed, compre- 
hension, and interest. 

The students like the program because 
they fit into their classes. Each one has 
an opportunity to move up if he progresses 
more rapidly than the rest of the class. 
The teachers like the program because it 
eliminates the wide range of reading 
ability within their classes, thus enabling 
them to do a better job of instruction for 
all of their students. 


L. Ernest Parmer, Principal 
Idaho School for the Deaf 
and the Blind 


Learning te Eat 
Independently 


Among the many problems confronting 
the administrators and faculty of the 
Arizona State School when school opened 
in September was the abnormal number 
of beginning students. 

The most important problem to be faced 
by the teachers was establishing good eat- 
ing habits in the very beginning. Per- 
haps some of these children had lived 
wholly dependent upon some member of 
their family at mealtime. Would it be 
possible to teach the very small blind 
child to eat independently? 

Our principal, Mrs. Hannah, felt there 
was a definite need for a “manners” time. 








So one period a week was set aside for 
“manners.” We began with the simplest 
food and the proper use of a spoon. Each 
week something new was added, such as 
learning to measure the sugar in a spoon 
to add to cereal, or learning to pour milk 
into the cereal bowl. After one step was 
mastered, another was added. This plan 
was effective in our small group, but when 
the thirteen totally blind and thirteen par- 
tially sighted children were added to the 
advanced group ‘in an already over- 
crowded dining room, the results were 
negligible. 

We wanted the results to be lasting, or 
at least carry over to the dining room. So 
we had to devise another plan. We knew 
the little ones need more time for eating. 
We knew they needed good nourishing 
food. Could they get this in the dining 
room when older children were the serv- 
ers, with perhaps four small totally blind 
children at their table? The older chil- 
dren were willing to help. But until the 
children learned good eating habits, could 
they help? 

It was decided that the first three levels 
would go to the dining room about thirty- 
five minutes before the older children. We 
used four tables, and these tables were 
placed in the dining room to facilitate a 
fast cleaning up of the tables when the 
small children were through. We asked 
the help of four advanced girls from the 
Home Economics Department. They 
would be the servers. This would leave 
the three teachers free to supervise the 
“manners” of the children. 

There were a great number of problems. 
Some of the children would not try any- 
thing new. Others would eat nothing but 
bread and butter. Some would not at- 
tempt to eat at all. A few would have 
tantrums and refuse to eat. Some would 
only want dessert. This gave the teachers 
some wonderful ideas for teaching health. 
After lunch, we would discuss the things 
we had for lunch and the nutritional value 
of the food. If any mistakes were made, 
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we would talk about the right way to do 
things. 

The rewarding part of the “manners” 
program is many times greater than we 
imagined. Children are eating properly, 
and are feeling great pride in their table. 
We rotate children to serve the milk and 
water, and this is quite a thrill to them. 
They do a wonderful job, with very few 
spills. 

Perhaps the most rewarding phase of 
the program will be seen as the children 
progress through the grades. They, too, 
will then become servers to help the young 
Ones just entering school for the first time. 
And as they go on to face the problems 
as parents, they will realize that a small 
child has to be taught to eat independent- 
ly, and with good eating habits, in order 
to live in our society. 

Rose Laird, Teacher, Second Grade 

Arizona School for the Deaf and Blind - 


Sports Reporte 

Dr. Charles Buell’s physical education 
bulletin, and his column in the magazine, 
Teen Time, tell in more detail than we 
have space about the various physical edu- 
cation, recreation, and interscholastic ac- 
tivities of schools for the blind. We 
would like to report briefly a few results 
that have been forwarded to us, however. 

Another (the second) successful season 
of bowling competition was concluded in 
the National Bowling League of Schools 
for the Blind, with the Ohio State School 
for the Blind carrying away most of the 
honors in both team and individual com- 
petition. Second in the open division of 
NBLSB was North Carolina. Nebraska, 
California, and Georgia completed the 
post season tournament in 3rd, 4th and 
consolation positions respectively. A duo 
of Ohio, boys, Tim Marshall and Phil 
Gaiser, won the doubles - tournament 


trophies with a 3-game handicap, 1,259 
score. 
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Fourteen school teams engaged in an 
18-week season in the air mail postal 
league that drew competition from British 
Columbia to Georgia, and New Mexico 
to Michigan. NBLSB plans to have a 
summer meeting at Nashville during the 
June AAIB Convention. Other schools 
are invited to attend and to join NBLSB. 

In wrestling tournaments, there was 
competition in three associations this year. 
In the Southwestern, New Mexico added 
another first place trophy to its already 
bulging collection, and other competing 
schools included Texas, host school 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and Oklahoma, in 
that order. 

An excellent report by- Mrs. Barbara 
Evans of Kentucky was sent in with re- 
gard to the North Central Association 
Wrestling Tournament. Michigan won 
first in its second year of competition in 
the Association, taking the honors from 
former champion, Missouri, which finished 
second. Superintendent Bob Thompson's 
recent move from Missouri to Michigan 
seems to have carried all the good luck 
along with him. Other schools finishing 
from 3rd to 11th in the order named were 
Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Kentucky, Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Nebraska, Wisconsin, and 
South Dakota. The tournament was held 
at Kentucky, where the participants were 
treated to a rock-‘n’-roll dance with 75 
Louisville belles as partners to liven the 
occasion. Needless to say, the wrestlers 
went home to their respective schools with 
a feeling that the weekend was a success 
whether or not they won any trophies. 

The 14th Annual Wrestling Tourna- 


ment of the Eastern Athletic Association 
for Schools for the Blind was held at the 
Oak Hill School on Friday and Saturday, 
March 11 and 12, 1960. 

Due to snow, the original date of March 
4th and 5th had to be cancelled. Although 
the date was changed to the following 
weekend, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Virginia were still snowbound. 

Six schools were able to attend and a 
very successful tournament resulted. Mf. 
Frank Johns, Jr., Superintendent and Mr. 
Paul Farina, Athletic Director, and the 
staff of the Cak Hill School had planned 
a very enjoyable weekend. 

The tournament was held at the Ameri- 
can School for the Deaf in West Hart- 
ford. Beginning Friday evening and run- 
ning through Saturday afternoon and eve- 
ning, the wrestlers from the six schools 
battled for first, second, third and fourth 
places for the championship. Three of 
the teams had the support of their cheer- 
leaders, namely New York Institute, 
Perkins, and Oak Hill. 

The unexpected happened, and Over- 
brook, whose team did not expect to par- 
ticipate because of the fire at their school, 
surprised everyone including themselves, 
and just eased out Maryland by two points 
for the first place, with 86 points. Perkins 
scored 47 points for 3rd place, and New 
York Institute, Western Pennsylvania, and 
Connecticut finished in that order. Frank 
Russek, 95-pound champion from Over- 
brook, was named outstanding athlete. 

V. R. Carter, Editor 
The International Journal for the 
Education of the Blind 
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